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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. CVI.—-THOMAS BROOKS. 


y >—MHOMAS BROOKS was born at Hull, 
en ae sy Yorkshire, in 1818. How his early years 
(SN were passed, and how his inclination to- 
t.7} | wards Art first manifested itself, I know not ; 
ey but in 1838 he came up to London to study 
ae, (x Sf | under Mr. Sass, whose Art-school in Blooms- 
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bury Street—now, and for a long time, con- 
ducted by Mr. F. S. Cary—has sent out so 
— EE pene painters, not a few of whom have 
* reac eminence. After remaining there six 
months, Mr. Brooks became a student in the 
Royal Academy, and a pupil of the late 
H. P. Briggs, R.A., the historical painter, in whose studio he 
passed a year. His next step in the work of education was to 
proceed to Paris, where the gallery of the Louvre supplied him 
with occupation for some time. Returning to England, he went 
down to Hull, practising as a portrait-painter for five years. _ 

In 1843, while still living at Hull, he sent to the Royal Academy 
a small picture called ‘Scotch Courtship ;’ my catalogue of the 
exhibition of that year shows a note of commendation attached to 


Drawn by W. F. Alien.) 


looks as if unable to resist its force. A knot of nase Teen, 
with seeming wonder, to the discussion ; all are assem under 
a noble tree, and all are brought forward with the utmost attention 
to detail. ‘The Pastor's Visit,’ in the Academy in 1850, shows the 
interior of a country-house of good class, in which are numerous 
individuals. In dealing with these, it seems to have been the 
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_ | ‘ Pattie and Peggy,’ 


LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT. 
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the picture. In.1845 he contributed ‘The Vi Student ;’ this 
_ also was hung, and probably its success stre: the desire, 


long entertained by the painter, of trying his fortunes in London. 
He accordingly came up the same year, and established himself in 
Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road. Without neglecting por- 
| traiture, Mr. Brooks turned his attention to subjects of genre : of 
| these he has produced a large number ; many of them, with others 
| of a different character, are pointed out in the following remarks. 
_. A subject suggested by one of Burns’s songs was exhibited at 
| the Academy in 1846: it bore no title, a quotation supplying its 
| place; but it might have been called ‘ The Dawn of Lave’ ie 
| Shows Burns’s “ Jeannie” with her lover near a spring, she listen- 
ing modestly and retiringly to his vow of affection. he picture 
| was placed rather high in the room, yet sufficiently within sight to 
! show the two to be well drawn, brilliant in colour, and 
| altogether judiciously treated. In the following — he sent 
; m Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle Shepherd ”—a 
| work possessing the same gqod qualities as the preceding ; and 
E: — ’ relieving the sick and destitute. 

The first of Mr. Brooks’s pictures seen at the British Institution 
was in 1848, when he contributed to the gallery ‘The Roadside 
Inn—-a Rival ;’ the latter being a young man, in the hunting 
costume of the last century, gossiping with a maiden who hands 
him a glass of ale, while her assumed suitor holds the “ rival’s” 
horse. The incident is nicely presented on the canvas. To the 
Academy that year he sent ‘ The Soldier's Return—an Incident in 
the Life of Burns.’ The Scottish minstrel was one summer's 
evening in the inn at Brownhill with two friends, when a wayworn 
| soldier passed the window. Of a sudden it struck the poet to call 
him in, and get the story of his adventures : after listening to it, 
he at once composed his well-known song, “ When wild war's 
deadly blast was blown.” Mr. Brooks’s picture shows the interior 
of the inn or change-house, with Burns, the principal figure, facing 
the spectator: the soldier, a Highlander, is in front of Burns, 
whom he earnestly addresses ; the other impersonations complete 
a group very carelaliy studied with respect to drawing and -cha- 
racter, but somewhat weak in colour. 

‘The Peasant’s Home, in the British Institution in 1849, is a 
simple subject—a cottage-door with a rustic family about it, and 
resented in a manner perfectly characteristic. Of two pictures 
ung in the Academy the same year, ‘ The Recognition’ and ‘ The 
Village Schoolmaster, the latter is the more attractive. The 
schoolmaster is the famous ep atone: of Goldsmith’s Pt ee 
Village,” who is ing with a power of gesticulation which ought 
to carry weight with it, even if fe does not ; and yet his opponent 














(Bngraved by J. and G, P. Nicholls, 


| purpose of the artist to light u every member of the composition 
\as powerfully as possible, as f the of the 
‘shed a radiance on all around 
is good, and they, with the accessories, are most 
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i ise,,—works which cer- | 
* Relati rils of a First Long Cruise,—works 
inl ne esined the reputation he had already ac a if om | 
did ot add to it. In 1853 he sent to the Gallery oe wake . 
Conscience, a rather original treatment of a subject admitting of | 
divers illustrations. In this case the scene is a room in a ve | 
in which a child is repeating its evening prayer at = ~ rod 
knee before going to : several tramps passing by the door 
arrested by the child’s occupation, and with some expression | 
ai morse colour and careful execution characterize 
wool In the spring of 1853 Mr. er pe a Poker 
itution ‘ ing the Moor’ an ant and At e. 
on em pA og ve S cetributed, in the year following, ‘ Going to 
the O ;’ and to the Academy, ‘ The Captured Truant,’ a young | 
re hy been bird-nesting instead of attending school. His 
mother has brought him before the village dominie, and —e 
to be urging on the latter, with feminine volubility, the any ts 
her son, with a view to have him duly punished ; while yd boy 
quietly hands out of his pocket to a companion behind ae | 
of guilt in a veritable bird’s-nest—to take care of. eC | 
story is plainly told, and with much good Art-work. | 


Drawn by W. F. Allen.) 


shows a clergyman ministering spiritual comfort to a dying girl. 
The truthfulness with which the figures and all the accessories are 
painted only adds to the pain the contemplation of the picture 
excites. The'same idea is carried out in ‘ Faith’ (1860), in which 
a girl reads the Bible, or some religious book, to her sister, who 
a to be almost in the last stage of consumption. 

isions of the home of his younger days, and of the scenes 
which, in all probability, he had sometimes witnessed on the 
Yorkshire coast, seem about this time to have occupied the mind 
of the artist ; for henceforth he is found varying his genre-subjects 
with marine scenes. It is not an easy task for a painter who has 
passed _— years at a certain class of work to acquit himself 
even creditably, at first, in another of a totally dissimilar character ; 
but Mr. Brooks’s ‘ Life-Boat going to the Rescue,’ exhibited at the 
Academy in 1861, might have been painted by one who had long 
studied and sketched on the seashore, so truthful is the picture 
in its aspects of sky and water. By way of showing, it may be 
= ned, what the life-boat had accomplished, we had it in the 
ollowing year, at the Academy, returning laden with a cargo of 
poor creatures, ‘Saved from the Wreck,’—the title given to this 





THE MISSING BOAT. 
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‘ Shakspere before Sir Thomas Lucy’ (1855) ‘Guy Fawkes? 
Day’ (1856), both in the Royal Academy, i do not remember to 
have seen. ‘ The Courtship of Shakspere,’ exhibited at the Aca. 
demy in 1857, was actually Sean in Anne Hathaway's c 
where Shakspere is seen making love to the maiden, o: when 
artist’s conception is most agreeable. 

To the British Institution Mr. Brooks vp oe 1858, two pictures 
— The Sister’s Grave,’ a female, habited in deep mourning, seated 
near a newly-made grave, most impressively treated ; and ‘Friends 
in Adversity.’ To the —7 exhibition of that year he contri- 
buted ‘ Early vena ny) one of those painful subjects that elicit 
no other feeli an pain. A young man, wi his wife and 
children, finds their humble home in the hands of a bailiff, who is 
making an inventory of the goods and clothes: the picture, which 
is exceedingly well painted, recalls in subject Wilkie’s ‘ Distrai 
for Rent.’ A second work aqeusaaeere it, — . Cones ; 
here in is a young man, who appears to ving the room in - 
which is a female having an infant in her arms, while an elder 
child kneels beside her, ng its prayers. ; 

‘ Consolation,’ another ry subject, in the Academy in 1859, 


[Engraved by F. and G. P. Nicholls. 


i j ‘ The 
icture. With it the artist sent one of his old subjects, | 
ome-Missionary,’ a thoughtful and carefully pain beer rg 
‘ The Wife’s Prayer’ —_ in the ore gg _* - nol. 
canvas shows a young and pretty wife on knees c 
side ; an infant is asleep in the bed ; her husband is a we 
imagine, for in the sky-roof is a vision of soldiers he s 
bayonets, attended by an angel with a drawn event Fre os rapes 
doubtless intended to convey the idea of pleading in 
soldier in the hour of battle. There is consi a 
the manner in which it is presented. To the oy cademy 3 
Brooks contributed the same year ‘ Going to the nes ae" 
the Offering,’ a good subject, pleasing in its re einer ae 
usual with the artist, most carefully | prec = : 
‘ Resignation, suggested by a verse of Longfellow’s : 


“ She is not dead—the ani how affection— 


Where she no | needs our protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule.” 


. . ° . he Goi to the 
If Protestantism has its pictorial representative in| Going % ©, 
Highland Kirk; Roman Catholicism is as faithfully typified in 
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‘ Going to Mass—Eau bénite,’ in which some worshi 
entering a church, and, according to their custom, dip 


appear 
ir fingers 
in the “holy water” as passin. The faithfully and 
artistically tells its story. It was exhibited at the Academy in 
iness’ are the ive titles 


1864. ‘ Disappointment’ and ‘H 
of two pictures contributed by Mr. Brooks to the British Institution 


in 1865; in the Academy he had, in the same year,‘ Bad News on 
the Threshold,’ a more elaborate composition than the ing, 
and one characterized by much feeling in the way of tender senti- 
ment. ‘The Ebb of Tide’ and ‘The Flow of the Tide,’ 
exhibited at the Academy in 1866, are a pair of pictures painted 
with great care and much refinement of manner. 

In the following year the British Institution closed its doors as 
a public exhibition-gallery. Mr. Brooks was present at its ob- 
sequies, if such a term may be applied to the last exhibition held 
within its walls ; to this he contributed ‘ Landing Fish at Portel, 
Coast of France, one of the best coast-scenes he has painted. 
To the Academy he sent nothing.in that year. 

‘ LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BoaT,’ one of the pictures by this artist 
which we have engraved, was hung in the Academy’s exhibition of 
1868. In the black horizon is seen a dismasted vessel firing 





Drawn by W. F. Allen.) 


‘Thames Lilies’ (1870) is the very antipodes of these last two 
works pointed out : the “lilies” here may be considered as of two 
kinds ; one being a group of fair girls ; the other, the natural water- 
lilies of the river among which the former are disporting them- 
selves from a boat. ‘Will she fetch it?’ exhibited with the 
preceding, shows a vessel endeavouring to enter harbour during a 
fearful gale of wind: the risks of the attempt are clearly and 
forcibly enough manifest in the terrible seas, which the artist has 
— = ae poo aa 

‘THE MISSING BOAT, en he seetee , | have 
never chanced to see: the preuure was exhibited in the galery of 
the ae ape ype Society of Artists, in 1869. e scene 
evidently lies on the coast of France, where a woman sits with 
her child, watching for one who probably may never return home. 
On the crest of a rock at a short distance is cape aap ay also 
anxiously on the look-out : two or three of these are ing sup- 
plication to a wooden crucifix, on behalf of “the missing 
The picture tells pe et its own sad tale. 

Of three pictures exhibited by Mr. Brooks last year, one,‘ A STORY 





A STORY OF THE SEA. 


"| way of 





B 


men are forcing their 
concourse of dwellers by the sea have come down to the shore to 
witness the launch ; and they will doubtless wait to ascertain the 
result of the attempt at rescue, and to render what aid is in their 
power to any of the unfortunates whom it may bring to land. The 
whole scene, which is well painted t, is full of animation. 
_ Asa corollary to this picture the artist exhibited in the follow- 
ing year ‘ Saved,’ representing the return of the life-boat ; and 
with these lines for a motto :— 


“ All the helpless are safe, the brave boat nears the 
Tn tnelinn Gaunt aaaso uae 


We have no space for detailed description, and can only record 
our opinion, that this is the best marine picture Mr. Brooks had 
painted up to that period. Another exhibited at the same 
time may not undeservedly be classed with it—‘ Wreck in Luc-_ 
combe Bay, Isle of Wight ; the Crew being saved by the Rocket 
Apparatus.’ 





(Bngraved by F. and G. P. Nicholls. 


OF THE SEA,’ is engraved on this page. Now the artist has made 
it clear that, however exciting the story read by one of the young 
damecle may be, the thoughts of another of the group have been, 
or are, “on other matters bent,” for she is sketching out on the 
smooth sand, with the end of her parasol, the word ARTHUR, 
who, it is to be hoped for her sake, is not at sea. The figures are 
gracefully and, with their background of rock and the bit - 
of sea-scape ey compose a ee ee The other 
two works of the year, Thames Swans ’—a kind of companion to 
‘ Thames Lilies’—and ‘ Caught in the Gale : Fishing-boats making 
for the Beach, Runswick, orkshire,’ must, for want of room, be 
over with the mere mention of their titles. 
Mr. Brooks, like many other good artists, may not, during. his 
Academical ponent ihe cdpmces ag wt 
and has produced a goodly list of works, ts of whic 
oan been overlooked by pone ge in the substantial 
A large number of his pictures—more than. 


— engra ved. 
nen nere ae James DAFFORNE. 
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IMPROVEMENTS ‘IN’ MINOF aa 
Pavements 1h MOO | great 


THE WATCOMBE TERRA - corta. WORKS., 
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clay. Leaving: the ‘‘thrower,”{ the ~object. is: 

‘dried to a proper om poet 

the “furner,” who, fixing it on his lathe, deals 

wh 8 ee se see ad ja shaxe’ 

i dimensions, the half- 
off in’ long, thin shaving 

Sim le ornamentation "nals at spout 

in the case of teapots, 
it | made in moulds are Sed with ht slips,” of 





‘WHAT D'YE LACK, MADAM! ATID 
‘LACK?’ a a 
J. Pettie, A.R.A., Painter. F. A. Heath, Bs 
issues ; é r ired where necessary. © | THIS picture was'a means of frst 
fe oa = coperiagn t ‘ ill | the artist to the public in” ‘London it 
of other establishments which ;had | be. A D sent ‘to the ‘Acadeniy, in 1 
under the most careful supervision,’ d= atte R 2¢ | Edinburgh, where Mr. Pettie then r 
the adv of all the most recent | graduall cast The viata oe 
of 2 ro Sagas amg ‘When, * there- diminish the | and its. thor 
more than a year ago, actual’ pro- | of time. Having = ah 
rien pg led | oven, it is ready br the bea diate his 
colour which appears upon some ofthe ware: 
a result of the application, by hand, of 
and enamel. Some small mca 


BaSSPER®s 
atti 2 








A ti sibbejitendent 
gentleman , of extensive know- 
sae “experience® in ‘terra - cotta | j 
i ss rhow tastes-arid acquisitions had | colour and ats remain. 
ang: study arid practice in | the —— is aaeel: the 
the S are again ayn in’ the ‘oven, with a 
‘As "the. clagt peoved: itself, the best .in the sufficient to x the glazes, and this perfects : 
country, as. we beng fitted for productions, of the series of operations necessary tothe formation 
greatest:refinément,’ there was no“risk to be en- and embellishment of a Watcombe vase. 
countered IQ ae ‘ofthe deposit. Success so signal having been attained in the 
All the: therefore, for working such’ an’|.minor -and_utilitarian objects, attention is now 
establi ive been completed. At; present, prec foc gs to ornamental comp ition’ and |" 
eighty \ are “€miploy ed a_ proportion’ of and, in respect to flower and replceal | 
these ane women an is. but.the men have ductions, nothing that has has ever been manufactured |. 
all boos Cormielay pels from different work’ in isat all com oben th deprtment, Ee 
sn Ee oly skilled‘ and ‘accomplished’ arti- oa of where ay in this - 
is ‘remarkably pure, and hence | chefs-d’auvre of the man do pom as ; 
ht evenpess ‘and delicacy,of its tint: | been. baskets of flowers, and they. lin =| dnencaa age 
I rig the most minute forms, and is fitted | distinction as setting ‘forth the te pe » pansies Sar dam?” as he aes Be 
gathe\most:elegant and intricate | with which the clay wane worked ; results far lack,, M - io ie c 
deals s may be seen inthe desgns execied | st 1 grt Be ayaing, er ancient or modern, some tempting men ase 
The ee le of Watcombé have utiliséd seat tree parteely eens Aga te its conte Hels ee ether*an 
people o atcom ve u ; mode “to gether"an 
og ey in Lg agen Maga ge ~ within es oa an age tude of: en Lagan attractive person ¥ vlc Be : 
wor! t has "| of surface strictly imitative o nature in its | faj belles of wera 
ee into ve vases, endléss tS rene ‘mimatest defail’; meld bai — most! perfect || ‘; «f ‘fad “of et a4: es rin 
shape .and. ornamentation, maritel- sateed roses, passion~ ered ‘and 
Cstoneaee statues end btatuctieg;: jars, water = foes am fea: ferns, and indeed variety em- and evel Sis pe Ps ar 
yaatch-boxes, taazas, guidea-vases, orne- tire, circle ofthe picturesque flora. a lies his vocation: ie 
mented flower-borders in conservatories,. groups -| O an ble, works are statyettes. of :the tly fabricd, that he’ ndlds*out, : 
for terraces, halls, and entrances, baskets of:| Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lome, the late cf, exits t ne 
flowers, &c.; and it must be added that the | Charles Dickens, &c., of - which ag numbers ceplayed ins i 
commonest articles of the daily service of, our ao cue and ei pair of as one sees them a 
table have not ‘been overlooked,’ asthe ‘manu-, ipog Bb ip ose. Messrs. He 
facture condescends from Fine Art to the simple an in sold Of ‘valuable 1 
forms of ordinary ware.” * ° -ais0 méntion amon 
_"s ‘hasbeen sdid ofthe’ excéllence' of the this establishment a of our 
= ores bod pe seoge but‘after all it is: by'an eminent Belgi 
4 (Oe Miele af saccees: ‘The pe Daten rma yw 
to be - subjected .\to. a variety of tory | made,of the. i: 50 fortunately 
aeradons mie it wil nal de-out of plact discovered, and 9 taba, pest in contining 


yi euch he works, in the |. * Ove of theih the Last y boseen Soe 
wep ce it from the t the A cn my 
she hiet and the first operation whet of ‘ot too much fo my that i taker is place bende the 


“blunging,” that is, stirring it about in water till | TS1j test works in the collection. It might have been | some 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH 
EXHIBITION.* 


THE LECTURE Room presents a miscel- 
lany,in one sense pleasant and varied, but 
in another sense sad, with its short and 
insufficient representations which, in the 
whole, look pene 4 like the fragmentary 
remains of that have even the 
decline of life. There is, 
room, enough of the beautiful to repay re- 
search ; and it would be unjust to pass with- 
out mentioning some of the a 
are placed here. Thus, ‘ Collecting Wreck 
on the French Coast’ (1,085), R. BEAVIS, is 
one of the artist’s minor studies, but it pos- 
sesses as much force and originality as his 
larger pictures. ‘Queen Mary Stuart at 
Tutbury Castle’ ( 1,090 , 1. HEAPHY, is one 
of the felicitous subjects which this painter 
is fortunate in selecting. It is a sugees 
tion from a Letter to Chatelvault—*I knelt 
on the floor, as my wont is on entering 
when Lord Shrewsbury came and told me 1 
was to keep that room.” The picture would 
have been much advan by more careful 
execution. ‘ Welsh Chi ? (1,096), W. 
HEMSLEY, is worked out with all the sub- 
stantial brilliancy which distinguishes the 
small rustic figures of this artist. ‘ Clarinda’ 
(1,098) is another of those single figures of 
which Mr. A. JOHNSTON hasrecently painted 
many with much taste and sweetness. In 
‘Julian and Alice in the Painted Chamber’ 
(1,099), T. ROBERTS shows himself much 
more of an adept in detailing narrative, than 
in qualifying the single imaginative 
to which he has hitherto devoted himself. 
This is an excellent picture, the best we have 
ever seen from the hand of this artist. ‘ Low 
Tide at Trouville’ (1,100), C. LAPOSTOLET, 
is = a very simple effect; being a 
oup of children on the sea-shore, boldly re- 
ieved by an expanse of calm sea and sky. 
‘Ruth’ (1,104), J. J. NAPIER, can scarcely be 
reconciled with the description of the charac- 
ter in the Bible; the extreme finesse and 
hardness of the drawing are highly objec- 
tionable; and she holds before her, her glean- 
ings, as if they formed no important symbol 
in the composition. ‘The Silent Pool’ 
(1,105), J]. C. ADAMS, a piece of water entirely 
surrounded by verdure, is eligible as a sub- 
ject for a romantic episode. 

The Marine studies of E. HAYES, R.H.A., 
have been noted more than once as conspi- 
cuous improvements upon his preceding 
works; as another of these ameliorations we 
have to add ‘ Dutch Boats on the Scheldt’ 
(1,107). ‘A Sunny Day in Iona’ (1,109), S. 
Boucu, A.R.S.A., is very successful in its 
delicacy of tone, and reminds us by contrast, 
of another picture, in the preceding gallery, 
by Mr. Bough, ‘Winton House, East 
Lothian—a Frosty Morning’ (1,071), a 
proposition which is carried out with a 
truth to make one shudder. There are in 
the Lecture-Room several sea-side and 
marine- pieces of considerable merit, as 
‘Freshening up the old Boat’ (1,115), 
J. HENDERSON ; ‘Original Composition : 
Shipping in the olden time’ (1,117), J. C. 
SCHETKY ; ‘ Carnelian Point: the Giant’s 
ope and South Shore, Scarboro’ (1,121), 
E. H. HOLDER ; ‘Wreck at St. Leonard’s’ 
(1,133), C. THORNELY, very effective, with 
perhaps too much and too obvious neatness 
of execution; ‘Gathering Sea-weed’ (1,1 30), 
G. SANT, very carefully painted, and on 
account interesting. 

The consideration of these works brings us 


wever, in the 





* Concluded from p. 186. 





to another of these transcripts from 
nature by H. Moors, ‘ freshening— 
Fishi ing for the Beach (1,184) 


In this, as in Mr. Moore’s other similar 
In Jhn the Baptist rebulting Herod’ (133) 
(1,1 

A.B. HOUGHTON, we turn to pennant ya = 
pe nip dap es 
ough’ ve caused picture to 

eel salen than Beaupre 

1,1 . KING, is 

but is sufficiently Reh pehesaapetentos 
showits excellence. ‘The Fruiterer’s Daugh- 
ter at Christmas-time’ (1,137), G. SCHMITT, 


is a life-sized figure, hung in a dark 
corner, yet not so entirely pi odladk g its 
merits are quite concealed. It is certainl 
a pretty effective composition, 
a single figure ; and is obviously painted 
with much care and thought. ‘Un Bréche’ 
(1,140), A. LEGROS, is a good and well- 
studied composition, wherein appears a 
monk preaching to a small con ion of 
women and girls ; the manner of the picture 
is firm and confident. ‘ An Anthem’ (1,142), 
A. GOODWIN, instances a very sin 
manner of realising a title which is accom- 

ied by the quotation, “And there shall 

no more death ; neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing ; neither shall there be any more pai 
And this is met by a very ex t painti 
of a country church and churchyard. In 
the former we are instructed by lig hted 
windows that service is going on. 
are yet other pictures in the ure-room 
which ‘invite notice, but there is not even 
space left to give their titles. 

GALLERY VIII, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

Since the opening of these galleries the 
water-colour art exhibited in them has 
diminished in interest. The t as- 
semblage on the walls of thi 


the standing of English painters in this 

nt. In it is little to fix the 
attention—the indications of ambition are 
few, and evidences of genius are still more 


rare. It would seem that by common con- | 


sent the gifted professors of water-colours 


give place here to those who, it may be, are | 
still struggling with early difficulties. is 
ble resolution on the part of 


may be a 
artists who, as members of highly reputed 
societies, can command s or the exhi- 
bition of their works, but it must not be 
forgotten that the Academy may decline to 
room tor examples so much below the 
known standard of the art. 
When it is remembered that there are two 
Societies of Water-Colour Painters quite 


independent of each other, the names of | SHERRIN ; ‘Miriam’ (753), J 


nting (723), W. Duncan ; ‘ Hay-making,’ G25) 


ted as a representation of 
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DuNcAN ; ‘ The Butter - 
chester’ (752), Miss L. RAYNER. Of marine 
rag is an. eenes distinguished 

quality w indicates a 
| rience and as ‘ Scheveni in Hol- 
| land—Tide com in’ (690), T: HARDY ; 
‘Swinging to the Tide, Medway Pasa s2 
| R. H. Nipps; and ‘ Dutch Pinks “ 
in—Scheveningen, Holland’ (698), T. B. 
Aol? Thareda ’ (732), T. WAITE, is 

732), +. WAITE, 18 & 
very piaegiion wing based on an 





| ancient custom, 
'on Holy Thursday sprinkled the streams 


| with flowers. ‘A near Eltham,in | 
_ Kent’ (727), J. Price, draws attention by 
its firmness of manner and the reality of its 


‘results, We have before had occasion to 
commend the works of Mr. ORROCK, and 


are again called upon to speak most fa- 
y of a drawing by him, ‘ Drovers 
crossing Aber Sands—Penrhyn Castle in 


the distance’ (721). ‘In the item Val- 


| ley, North Wales’ (730), C. H. GREEN- 
woop, which may be simply a ny 
of coarse grasses, has translated 





curious reality, As an instance of patient 
pees mony cited ithe (73 
E.G. DALaiee ; and worth pred. 
tion also are ‘A Bunch of ’ (743), J. 
BOUVIER ; 


the members of which are rarely seen in |“ Sheep’ (757), E. G. DALZIEL ; and ‘ The 


any catalogues save their own, and that a 


third institution has ben .apenee Se Se two 


eed x daeined of ote oe 
‘essors » we 
ie to look with some embarrassment 
on the struggles of the rising population 
who have c water-colour as their lot 
in life for better for worse as here set 
forth in the Academy. The number of 
drawings is 217, by which the walls are 
completely covered, insomuch that many 
are Sie ts high to admit of an opinion 
being pronounced on their merits. Al- 
though many of the works w. 

Frost, R.A., have; been alread i 


E. 
y noticed, | | 
there is yet in Nos. 692 and 695 enough of 
ify their bei 


attraction to j being mentioned. 
They are fer i ‘Ariel and the 
Nymphs,’ | the , and gh 

of 


Mow’ (758), by the 3 £O 
rele td SE wae To 


lect Flocey” (8; } a 
son, R.A, E ; ’ (833), J. 
JoPLING; ‘A Silent + (848) Sts R. 
COLEMAN; ‘Out with Intent’ (52), Hi. 
WEIR ; ‘ (870), from a sketch, LORD 
paso se. (on ,R. TH Nuves Glen 
Sussex a” . ; 
Head’ (880) Wp srocks;. Berwick 
Smacks off the Harbour’ (884), W. R. BE- 
; ‘ Wreck of her ams ony 
Anson in Mount’s Bay, Cornwall’ (887), J. 
C, SCHETKY, 


NYCROFT ; * Faith ( 
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beauty of the work in ‘A Por- 
riothesly Russell Ward’ (1,316), 
and by the high quality of 
. Lawrence, J. R. Swinton, &c., 
Miss A. Dixon, 


trait of 
ARD ; 


The Architectural collection is not very 
comprehensive, but it contains designs by 
some of the most eminent men in the pro- 
fession. 


SCULPTURE. 


CENTRAL HALL. 


Of sculpture there are 169 pieces: it 
is clear many have been admitted 
that in number, at least, the show might 
be res le. Of these, sixty-nine are con- 
tributed by foreign artists; and, to 
honestly, the display, poor as it is, would have 
been much more so without them. The 
Central Hall is the Court of Honour ; and,en- 
joying such a distinction, it is much to be re- 
gretted that it is so badly lighted for sculp- 
ture—a fact sufficiently obvious from the very 
embarrassing and disadvantageous light 
cast on the bust of the Queen, by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise : the beauties 
and many valuable points of this work 
would have been brought out by any other, 
even commonly favourable, light. 

In this bust the Princess has chosen 
between two parts, dealing with that side 
of the queenly character which finds its 
way to the hearts of her people more surely 
than the most ul assumption of regal 
dignity—that is, the interest her Majesty 
ever actively evinces in the substantial 
of her ——, that benevolence which 
shines forth in her face and qualifies every 
lineament of her features. To much of 


this the Princess has given a very happ 


ion. mt is, — wrought wit 
very great ability; showing fidelity as to 
or and careful study of Art. ’ 
ot many years ago no fi dra 
otherwise than according to the (Sra ge! 
the Renaissance would have been accepted 
in any exhibition, Now, such is the 


exception, and some of the finest statues | h 


are draped according to principles which 
never would have been sesegaleed at an 
earlier time. 
We have frequently taken occasion to 
remark on the entire neglect, by English 
artists, of cabinet-sculpture, for whi in 
English houses there are so many fa- 
vourable abiding-places, even where there 
may not be one suitable nook for a life- 
sized figure or group. It is gratifying to 
observe many examples of such works inter- 
spersed throughout this collection, and of 
which we shall have more to say anon. There 
is, however, one of the class of which we 
speak, which on < —_ merits calls for 
warm recognition. t isa cabinet bust of 
‘ The Princess of Wales’ (1,518), by D’Ep1- 
NAY, which, even independently of the 
august and inestimable personage it repre- 
sents, must be a as one of the 
oe - a pg proc se of its kind. 
urning to certain subjects of the u 
class we find a group by J. DURHAM, 
A, called the ‘Siren ond the drowned 
Leander (1,501), modelled for a marble 
group, which the artist could 
scarcely have selected a subject of greater 
en a myth requiring more deli- 
cacy of treatment. Independently of the 
Abydos story, the incident has been sug- 
gested by a verse of Hood :— 


“ Here he lies, his head across 
lips more chilly than the ae 


The d is, that the siren becam 
eine gr Leander, and caused the sera 


Seen: 
ee A eeERReen 





to be excited, in which he lost his life on 
a of his nightl on the 
Hellespont to visit Hero. e precise 
situation chosen by the artist is that simply 
described by the e lines ; we see there- 
fore the drowned youth lying on the lap of 
the siren, who gives way to violent grief at 
such a result of her attempt to secure 
Leander to herself, which causes her to bend 
over the body in despair and disappointment. 
In the conception are many beautiful 
points, which the artist has seized with 
great — and advan ; and it can 
easily be seen that he will in the marble 
—- out all the beauties which are only 
alluded to in the plaster. There is also by 


‘The Itinerant’ ( 
elegant in idea 

tion; but the 

and the execution, 
conception : it 
worked to tell effectively 
side. ‘Cheering the 
E. E. GEFLOWSKI, a very 
us back to the best 
ornamentation, being a 
some small birds 


expressed in the 
arrangement 


Mr. Durham in the Sculpture Gallery | the 


(1,410) a beautiful and very spirited group, 
A Dip. in the Sea, presenting two nude 
figures ; the one, a little boy, borne aloft on 
the shoulders of, it may be, his father, as 
about to receive the dip aforesaid: this 
elegant work is very highly finished in 
marble, and the expression of the child and 
his bearer are most appro riate. Mr. Dur- 
ham is to be very ighly congratulated 
upon the success of the working of this 
Pp, especially in the composition of the 
imbs of both the man and the child. These 
are works of true genius, and will be classed 
among the loftiest productions of British 
sculpture—of the sculpture of any country, 
indeed, and almost of any age. From 
this we turn to an impersonation of ‘Phryne 
Unrobed before her Judges’ (1,527), F. 
BARZAGHI. Phryne has ‘bees frequently 
attempted, but all essays at the realisation 
of such charms as are attributed to her 
have only ended in disappointment, from 
the very exalted conceptions formed of her 
beauty from written escription. In this 
case the executant shows himself not only 
an artist but a philosopher, for he capti- 
vates us first by propriety of expression, 
and then by singularly exquisite form. 
This woman, the most beautiful courtezan 
of Athens, was condemned to death for 
impiety by the court of the Areopagi, when 
her lover, Ipperides, despairing of saving 
er life, exposed her to her judges, who. 
struck by the extraordinary perfection and 
voluptuousness of her form, absolved her of 
~ crime. The force 4 the aoe resides in 
e intensity given to $s repugnance 
to be thus unveiled. The extive figure quivers 
with emotion of the kind that would teedly 
be attributed to a woman of her caste; for 
the moment chosen is that when she has 
been just unrobed. The modelling and 
extreme tenderness shown in the workin 
of this figure are unexceptionable ; indeed, 
it will comparison with the most 
beautiful sculptural studies that have been 
of late years produced. ‘Calypso’ (1,508), 
D’EPINAY, a marble statue, represents the 
goddess standing with her hands before her 
in deep thought : she is perfectly unaffected, 
and the drapery is most skilfully arranged ; 
but the effect is much injured by gilt orna- 
ment on the ed. * Gyneth’ (r 499), W. R. 
INGRAM, a work of considerable merit, from 
Scott’s “ Bridal of Triermain,” is modelled 
according to the passage— 
i baton of command 
her sinking hand ; 
shoulder her head, 
Net of pearl and golden thread 
Bursting, gave her locks to flow 
O’er her arm and breast of snow,” 
and ~ successfull —— from the de- 
scription, commands rather our s thies 
than our admiration. ‘ Guenevens" {1,900 
a statuette, by T. WooLNER, A., although 
simple, is remarkable for its singular 
originality. 
Briseis’ (1,511), by W. C. MARSHALL, 
R.A., is a work of much graceful simplicity. 


out to ion. i 
tion of | arsine happiness 
portrayed with greater truth either in 

or in 

. H. RINEHART, a foreign 
taken ‘Clytie’ as his subject (1, 
the result is only an elegant statue 
much reference to the story, save 
right hand is extended downwards to 
labour has been expended 

n 

figure. ZANNONT’S pone 
is a very interesting a 
having at the same time on her 
of Franklin, which she is 


working and reading is so admirably 


managed as to constitute thi 
beat nore of its kind ever echibheds Gomme 


GLEICHEN’S very attractive statuettes add 


boy’ (1,514), 
: the Dake ot Edin ? (1,451), and 
e on 
a bust of the ‘ Mrs. Seacole; 
the famous Crimean heroine (1,457). In 
Mr. by oer ae ¥ 
(1,531) the sentiment is : 
it is a small Mercury-like figure, which, 
the way, though an error, is 
over again compensated by 
detail ; but it is impossible to 
objection the extreme heaviness 
modelling. There are by 
artists four composite busts, 
bronze—‘ Selika’ (1,510), and 
(1508) awd “Selika® (538) By 
1,520), an 1,525), 
‘ines’ ave works of a high order 
icular line of their construction. 
is the piace character in Meyerbeer’s 
opera of L Africsine. S Be im- 
resses us very " 
matuet of ‘ Luigia Sanfelice di Napoli’ 
1,532), a very uction, 
3 Nomeubal of Corday. 
BOEHM’s bronze equestria —, he 
‘ His Royal Highness the Prince of W: 
Colonel of the 1th Hussars’ (1,518) presents 
very much to ire in : 
of its modelling, and fidelity of likeness 
In the Central Hall are a_few 
for memorial statues. One by T. WOOLNER, 
A, eg ‘ Sir a i 
(1,513): this figure | 
a of firmness and statesmanlite 
qualities, and is, moreover, very 7. 
man, That of the ‘Right Hon. 
Baron Farnham, K.P.’ (1,506), S. F. 
good, but overloaded with robes ; 
ever, may not be the fault of the 
work having been 
“to order.” Also of ‘S. 1. < 
Esq., M.D.’ (1,529), C. B. Binet: 
and natural are Crp 
re, though it is somewhat 
aaah too often occurring in ‘our 
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statues. ‘James Ramsden, Esq.,’ 
created Sir James Ramsden : 
NOBLE, is a statuette of much 


amo 


recent] 
isso, 


the busts are a portrait of ‘ Her Ma- 


jesty the Queen’ (1,517), executed by Miss 
ptt pet emp pep 
Temple, and a marble bust of ‘ His Royal 


Highness the Duke of Teck’ (1,516), G. E. 
mistaken. | i 


EWING, a resemblance not to be 
Two subject-statues, very happily devised, 
are ‘ Caught’ (1,528), my omg | John, 
eldest son of Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
Bart., by F. J. WILLIAMSON ; and by the 


same sculptor ‘ Flown’ (1,530), i - 
ing Archibald, second son of Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling Maxwell, Bart. Other praise- 
worthy works are ‘A Boy and his Fa- 
vourites’ (1,502), J. W. Woop ; ‘Off the 
Book’ (1,505), W. C. MARSHALL, R.A. ; 
and ‘My first Friend’ (1,520), F. BAR- 
ZAGHI. 


THE VESTIBULE. 


The distribution in the Vestibule contains 
a Lae of busts greater than that which 
usually falls to the lot even of an English 
exhibition, and the descriptive compositions 
are so few as to render it unnecessary to 
class the contents of this part of the exhi- 
bition. The few busts here which shine 
forth amid their unfortunate surroundings 
are transcendantly beautiful ; they will live 
(no, not all, for some, alas! are by foreign 
artists) to do honour to the “British 
School” when its yet scarcely fledged 
glories are on the wane. 

It is again pleasing to observe that 
statuettes embodying simple ideas are not 
regarded as unworthy of so much attention 
as may bring them up to such a high degree 
of manipulative finish as appears in P. 
VANLINDEN’S two groups, ‘ Be a Good Boy’ 
(1,541), and ‘I love you, Mother’ (1,548), 
both of which are most eloquent in the 
natural simplicity of their expression. 
‘Ruth’ (1,582), by W. C. MARSHALL, R.A., 
is an ingenious novelty; and a ‘ Bust 
of Young Girl’ (1,549), L. ScHoTS, is 
life-like. ‘Little Em’ly’ (1,534), by H. 
HARRISON, is characterized by the proper 
feeling, but the conception is too timidl 
carried out. ‘An English Rose’ (1,553), 
G. HALSE, is a statuette Sin e 0 
sweetness and grace. Mr. WOOLNER’S 
bas-relief ‘Mercury teaching a Shepherd 
Boy to Sing’ (1,576), is a production of 
very great merit. By J. S. WESTMA- 
COTT is a medallion, ‘Constance’ (1,581), 
pure and beautiful in expression, We 
do not remember any similar work by 
Mr. Westmacott, who may be termed the 
champion of cabinet-sculpture. In opposi- 
tion to the — works around it, e eye 
rests on the of‘ Sir Titus Salt’ (1, SA) 
by J. ADAMS-ACTON, the manner of whi 
seems better cal for bronze than 
for marble. Mr. NOBLE’s marble statuette 
of ‘The late Rev. William Vernon Har- 
court’ (1,583) will be considered more 
satisfacto portrait-statuettes gene- 
rally, which are expected to be worked a 
toas high a degree of finish as is admissi 
in life-sized works. 

Also signalised as a bust, though by 
dimensions and form it is only a head or 
a mask—a circumstance much to be 
regretted, as it is one of the most remark- 
able pieces of sculpture that has ever 
apposed in the Academy—is the ‘ Bust 
of Professor Owen’ (1,545), M. Wac- 
MULLER. Never was seen a mark 
form of more vital intensity than these 
pon nye h exhibit. Bp dg for a es 

ou p intelligence whi 
from pad ot builds up a theory of 


f | Lansdowne’ (1,413), 
a girl presenting a rose, a figure of much | placed 





as a 
sculptured study in which it has been the 
purpose of the artist to assemble in one 
instance of life-like i 

that can simul: y accrue in the em- 
pyran. ~# = ap 7 are won 
at once dress e features, 
which have ison a refine- 
ment infinitely superior to anything Greuze 
ever painted (the ison is suggested 
by certain coincidences of form), all the 
: of Lawrence with much more 
0} 


short, a standard example of English Art. 
The bust of the late ‘Sir R. Murchison’ 
(1,550), by H. WEEKES, R.A., is a fine 
work, but the effect is injured by excess of 
ornamentation in the way of orders, 
decorations, &c., a necessity im on 
the artist by too good- friends 
jealous of the honours of the deceased. As 
an instance of careful and successful finish, 
there is nothing in the collection better than 
the bust by T. OOLNER, A., of the late ‘Mrs. 
Milnes Gaskell’ (1,546). ‘ Professor S F 
(1,558), W. H. THORNYCROFT, is striki 
as a likeness. It is intended to be p 
in the museum of University —— 
-o Marquis * inte ere (1,547), W- 
. KEYWORTH, Jun., is n as a resem- 
blance and remarkable for minute elabora- 


tion, To this very able work we have, | J 


therefore, accorded justice. 


SCULPTURE GALLERY. 


The most remarkable piece of sculptural 
composition here is a model in plaster of a 
memorial bust of ‘ Henry, third Marquis of 

J. E. BoEHM, to be 
in Westminster Abbey. The sin- 
gular feature of the monument is the descent 
of the drapery from the u of what 
is intended to represent the . The 
exigences of form followed in this compo- 
sition, tell us that the artist has bowed to 
the limitation of space conceded for the 
memorial, and in this respect it may be 


observed, that if artists Pcp se would 
exercise their uity in this direction, the 
accumulation of such works in the Abbey 


would at least have one claim on the 
consideration of the visitor. But besides 
this, the head is a fine work of Art, and 
remarkable for its resemblance to the late 
nobleman. The bust (in plaster) of ‘ The 


late Sir John 1,428) . M, 
Ciro 2 wey al rn a8 
t e i cer, 
whose character has been consulted in 
every feature. The name of Wagmiiller 
will not be forgotten in its association with 
the bust of ‘ Professor ’ it is therefore 
vind, Eee (haga tn py of ‘H. 
(ir same artist, to 
help us to the formation of oe ae 
sculptor’s usual feeling in deali 
less characteristic subjects Before 


ed | him. In Mr. E. B. STEPHENS, A. 


= A ee el ada 
1,412), what wanting grace 
seppltel by renclahion and 


The 
figure represents an athlete at 


courtesy 
e heart than he ever painted. It is, in | under 





2, 


the work is of great bea 
We may point out as of excellent quali 
‘Le Jour des Rameaux & Boulogne’ 1,461), 
J Daten 1° Bent owe eee 1,465), 
HESNEAU; ‘Shepherd-Boy’ (1 
ae MALEMPRE; ‘Instructing the — 


raat’ ( 
riam, 


* Medal execu 
Majesty 
Marriage 


iP, Wooten, A. ; ‘In Meme- 
I . OOLNER, ; 
BS ene ’ of her 


and the Marquis of Lorne’ (1,485), J. 5. 
and A. B. Wyon, &c. 
The manner in which the medallions and 


seems to be 


careless and hurried, to say of the 

or bazaar-like the 
whole has been made to assume ; there 
are, ex on the show-desk, uc- 
tions of much excellence, some of which 
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OBITUARY. 


! CATTERSON SMITH, P.R-H.A. 


Tue Royal Hibernian Academy has almost 
suddenly lost its President in the person of 
Mr, Catterson Smith, who died, after a very 
short illness, on the 31st of May, in Dublin. 
Though by birth an Englishman, he had 
been connected, by residence - nding 
tions, with I for a iod exten 
After pein his Art- 
Academy, London, 
he settled for some time in Derry, and about 
twenty-five years ago, proceeded to Dublin, 


who, seeing his works, were disposed to en- 
courage him. He commenced his practice 
as a painter of figure-subjects, but soon 
relinquished these in favour of portraits, to 
i ieve, afterwards almost 
exclusively devoted himself; and, as his 
reputation advanced, there was scarcely an 
eminent personage in Ireland who did not 
sit to him. Among his most esteemed por- 
traits are those of the Queen, in the Mansion- 
House ; of D, O’Connell, in the City-Hall,— 
both painted for the’ Dublin Corporation ; of 
the late Primate of Ireland, in Trinity Col- 
; and of the late Earl of Mayo. When 
this painter’s death occurred he was engaged 
on a portrait of the Duke of Abercorn, which 
eee to equal the best ormance of 
is younger days. In Dublin Castle are his 
portraits of the successive Lord-Lieutenants 
of Ireland during the last fifteen years. 
Elected, in due order, Associate, Academi- 
cian, and, finally, President, of the Hibernian 
Academy, Mr. Smith was one of its most 
rominent and industrious members ; while 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand 
to Sw struggling aréist. aie we 
ew men were more gen res > 
and his death will leave a void in a ae 
circles of Dublin, not easily filled up. 


JULIUS G. J. SCHNORK VON CAROLSFELD. 


The death of this distinguished painter of 
Germany, who, for nearly half a century, 
held the post of Professor of Historical 
Painting at Munich, occurred in the early 
part of June. Under the heading of “ Ger- 
man Painters of the Modern School,” a 
series of critical notices which appeared in 
the Art-Fournal in the year 1865, will be 
found, on 72, some account of Schnorr 
and his works, to which we refer those of 
our readers desirous of learning somewhat 
of — A few — only are now necessary 
to laccompan ¢ announcement of hi 
decease. . 229 


Schnorr was born at Leipzig in 1794, 
and was destined by his father, John Veit 
Schnorr, also an artist, and of some repute, 
for a scientific career; but the love of 

ting evinced itself so strongly in his 

d, that, after receiving instruction 

from his father, he was sent to the Aca- 
demy at Vienna, where two of his brothers 
were go ie, L subsequently he went to 
Rome ; here he attached himself particu- 
larly to the school of which Overbeck and 
Cornelius were at the head. In 1827 he 
was elected to the professorship at Munich. 

He is less known, perhaps, as a painter 
- — reo Tg ag frescoes from 

7 ted, which, execu 

nto t ba 4 » ted at the 
+ ; on -_ “ge oe ot the 

» Muni n the ro 
palace known as the Saalbau is aur 
sive series of encaustic pictures from de- 
illustrating incidents in the lives of 

oe and Frederic Barbarossa. 
Schnorr’s reputation chiefly 


wig I. of Bavaria, ornament | ¢xpend 





rests upon a series of Bible-pi one 
rm and eighty in ae which, as 

-engravings, have obtained great popu- 
larity among us: several of these appeared 
in our Journal more than twenty years ago. 
To the last of his protracted life he main- 
tained the high position he had en 
both as an artist and a man. Distinc- 
tions and honours were at various times 
showered upon him by royalty and aca- 
demies of Art. 


‘ M. LESCARNE. 


The death of this sculptor occurred in 
Paris somewhat recently. He was born at 
in 1799, attracted considerable 
notice before he was thirty years of age, and 
sustained his reputation by statues of ‘ An- 
dromeda’ and ‘ Clytie.’ e ‘ Marguerite’ 
on the terrace of the Luxembourg was by 
him ; his other works, which are numerous, 
have considerable excellence ; among them 
is the monument of Cardinal Marlot, in the 
Chapel of S. George, Notre Dame, Paris. 


SAMUEL SANGSTER. 


A‘quarter of a century ago the name of 
Mr. Sangster was familiar to the Art-world 
as a line-engraver of considerable reputa- 
tion ; but he had long retired from practice. 
His death took place on the 24th of June, 
and in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr. Sangster was a pupil of W. Finden ; 
- ee s eguaany ” wane in me a 
o ty, he was muc in 
pot for them. p cco < Gesest 
works, which number nearly » may be 
pointed out ‘The Gentle Student, and 

The 


Serended on, account of Purchas, fom ti 
(March 31st, 1871), £14,483 72. 07 2, Toon 
amount the same 
account of annual cost of the 


pantry 4. 9d.; = 


rent) 20.45. 2d. 
pa Ny rae 


ion, 182 
3ist March, 1871, £ 1,299,068 se = cy 
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Forsaken ;’ both from pictures by | Wall, 


G. S. Newton, R.A. Many of the earlier 
engravings issued by the Art-Union of 
Dublin, are from his durin. He also exe- 
cuted several plates for the Art-Fournal; 
for example— A Syrian Maid,’ after H. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A., in 1850; ‘ The Victim,’ 
after A. L. Egg, R.A., in 1851 ; ‘ Juliet and 
the Nurse,’ after H. P. Briggs, R.A., in 1852; 
and ‘ The Sepulchre, after W. Etty, R.A., 
in 1853: all these are from pictures in the 
Vernon Gallery. His latest p produced 
for us are ‘First Love,’ after J. J. Jenkins, 
in 1855 ; and ‘A Scene from Midas,’ after 
D. Maclise, R.A., in 1857 ; both from pic- 
tures in the Royal Collection. 


——— 


THE NATIONAL GALLERIES 
AND MUSEUMS. 


A RETURN has been furnished to the 
House of Lords, on the motion of Lord 
Overstone, as to the sums ded on the 
following public galleries and museums :— 

National Gallery.—1. Total amount expended 
on account of from the date of its com- 
mencement to the present time, £337,195 9s. 10d. ; 
2. Total amount ex ing the same 
period on account of annual cost of the es- 
tablishment and other outgoi 133,384 IIs. ; 
3. Total amount expended on account, 

102,490 i 8d. sived by Zo. seme of 

7,014 6s. od. was received catalo 
to March 31st, 1871, and paid over © he 
es = & Exchequer. 

Kensington Museum.—1. Total amount 
ed on account of from the date 
of its commencement, in 1853, to the t time 
(March 31st, 187th £308; 7 2s. 74.; 2. Total 
amount expended the same on 
account of annual cost of the establishment and 
other outgoings (including Schools of Science 
and Art), £1,133,617 19s. 2d.; 3. Total amoant 
expended on building account, £231,740 55. 9d. 

National Portrait Gallery.—1. Total amount 
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FLAXMAN AS A DESIGNER. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. 


No, I1.—AZSCHYLUS. 


In the penetration of the spirit of an 
author lies the first requisite for pictorial 
illustration on the part of the artist, as no 
refinement of technical dexterity can com- 

nsate for the absence of that appreciative 
instinct whereby is grasped, in comprehen- 
sive view, the vital bearings of his intention. 

That Flaxman was qualified for the in- 
terpretative ion of a classic poet 
his works best evince; while a cultivated 
fertility of artistic invention enabled him 
to express the feelings and realise the 
situations involved. Apart from the ex- 
pression of his individual character and 
tem ent (the utterance of which con- 
stitutes in reality the sty/e as distinct from 
the manner of an artist), the inherent 
tendency of Flaxman’s taste towards classic 
feeling was, doubtless, increased by the 
earliest surroundings of his home and 
oy Sr Confined when a child, by 
weakness and infirmity, to the narrow 
limits of his father’s plaster-figure shop, it 
is but natural that the examples of Greek 
Art there constantly before him should 
haye so far acted upon a nature highly 
impressionable to such influences, and 
already largely endowed with the artistic 
instinct, as to have affected the quality of 
feeling with which his studies were not 
only initiated, but for ever after pursued. 
But to contend that the classic feeling of 
his works was the result of education only, 
would be to i the existence of that 
original power for which no extent of training 
could compensate. Had the circumstances 
and associations of his early life been 
different, it is yet certain that his natural 
inherent refinement and grace of mind 
—_ — eventually asserted pose ate ; 
and though, perhaps, not at so early a date 
as proved to be the case, the advanced 
period of a more definite formation of cha- 
racter must have witnessed the indication 
of those qualities by which his work be- 
came distinct from that of all other artists, 
however similar to his own their Art-educa- 
tion might have been. 

His estimate of the value and beauty of 
the works of antiquity, and the use he made 
of such remains in the early part of his 
career, may be best gathered from his own 
words. “The ancient Sarcophagi,” he 
writes, “ present a magnificent collection of 
compositions from the great poets of anti- 
quity—Homer, Hesiod, A:schylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles—the systems of an- 
cient philosophy, with Greek mysteries, 
initiations, and mythology. The study of 
these will give the young artist the true 
principles of composition. By carefully 
observing them he will accustom himself to 
a noble habit of thinking, and consequently 
choose whatever is beautiful, elegant, and 
grand; rejecting all that is mean and 
vulgar.” 

The tragedies of Aischylus, forming the 
subjects of Flaxman’s illustrations, are 
seven in number: 1, “ Prometheus Bound ;” 


2, “ The Seven Chiefs against Thebes ;” 3, 
“The Persians ;” 4, “ Suppliants ;” 
5, “Agamemnon ;” 6, “ 3” 9, 
“ Eumenides, or the Furies.” 


seven 
ae ot Oe ee Se eee 
he is said to have written, forty of whi 

were publicly rewarded by prizes. Of the 
warlike tone i paee of his 
writings, it will be remem that their 
author was a soldier, and in the Athe- 
nian ranks on the battle- of Marathon 


























upon him without consuming him. Those 
acquainted with the tragedy will not fail to 


see how 


gory, wherein i 


moral 


far it may be accepted as an alle- 

intellectual ascendancy and 
are opposed to material 
and conventional resources. From 


this glowing with all the picturesque 
red cy of classic fable, iL 
selected material for six In two, 
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ed. The balance and variety of the com- 
corel are happily effected, and eee 
culty of treating two central figures, with one 
on each side, without the aspect of repetition 
or formality, is overcome in a manner none 
but a master could have accomplished. 
Another plate exhibits Prometheus alone on 
his rocky prison fastened hand and foot, 
with a band of sea-nymphs, dengheees of 
Tethys and Oceanus, anecs oy, Prony their way 
through the air to console him under his 
misfortune. Sensible of some such nearing 
presence, he exclaims— se 
Pants to the soft beat of light-moving wings.” 
In a subsequent plate, wherein the sea- 
nymphs, in anguish at his sufferings, sur- 
round the feet of Prometheus, occurs a group 
of female forms of the most tender beauty, 
conceived in the happiest spirit of classic 
feeling. Contrasting with the more powerful 
forms of Prometheus and his tormentors, and 
the horror of his situation, is an exquisite 
rendering of the dream of lo (Fig. 2)— 
“ Still when retired to rest, air-bodied forms 
Visit my slumbers nightly soothing me.” 
In the hands of Flaxman such a subject 
was certain of producing an embodiment 
of grace and beauty. ‘Reclining upon a 
couch, the airy visions of her dream pass in 
imagery before her, forgetting in 
sleep the torments she, like Prometheus, 
suffers from tlie displeasure of Jupiter. The 
character of lo, introduced as an episode 
into this play, is marked by such pathos and 
sweetness as to have secured the admiration 
of all classes of readers. 

The drama of “The Seven Chiefs against 
Thebes,” so called from the number of 
chiefs selected to attack the seven gates of 
that city, may be briefly stated as giving 
“the siege of the city of Thebes, and the 
description of the seven champions of the 
Theban and Argive armies; the deaths 
of the brothers Polynices and Eteocles ; the 
a over them by their sisters Anti- 

Ismene ; and the public refusal of 
to the ashes of Polynices, against 
which Antigone boldly protests.” The 
pervading characteristic of this play is its 
warlike spirit ; it is considered one of the 
earlier uctions of its author, and, like 
“The Persians,” is less dramatic in struc- 
ture than some of his later works. It is, 
however, marked by striking individualit 
of character and an elevated spirit of Greek 
chivalry. In several points analogies may 
be traced between it and the “ (Edipus” of 
Sophocles. To what extent Flaxman has 
ge its martial —_ is evidenced in 

g- 3, where the soldierly forms of the 
seven chiefs—Eteocles, Polynices, Capaneus, 
Parthenopxus, Amphiaraus, Hippomedon, 
and Tydeus—with uplifted hands and eyes 
to heaven in act of oath over the carcass of 
the sacrificed bull, constitute a picture of 
heroic fire worthy of the best days of Greek 


arts or arms. 
“ Seven valiant chiefs 
Slew on the black orb’d shield the victim bull, 
del foees Seem es age 
This design more resembles an antique 
relievo than a modern drawing, so come. 
turesque is it in precision of form and 
classic in feeling. The figures are of the 
finest type of warrior-like bearing ; their 
action impassioned and ‘dramatic to the 
last degree, and, notwithstanding the simi- 
larity of their attitudes, no repetition of 
pose occurs. Throw the series of 
designs from this author, the ‘ Vow of the 
Seven Chiefs’ rem bra quoted as most full 
realising the high-toned spirit of Gree 
valour. Following the course of the drama, 
Fig. 4 shows the dead bodies of Eteocles 








Polynices borne on the shoulders of 
se ena eenied wes enc ook 


mourned in tearful anguish by their sisters | \ 


Ismene and Antigone. 
tere mor 
And desolate the house;of ” 
The two brothers fell in mortal combat 
against each other, and the rites of burial 
were denied to Polynices. Antigone, in the 
d grief at his loss, and i ion 


at this indignity to his name, determines to | ¢ 


bury him herself :— 
dug grave for tm, bearing earth in the bosom. fold 
ry fae “ po Anya I myself will cover him.” 


The scene disclosing this mournful proces- 
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Fig. 3.—THE VOW OF THE SEVEN CHIEFS. 


rulers she is condemned to living interment, 
from which, however, she escapes, though 
ag: Say death from her own hand. 

e subject-matter of the “Agamemnon” 
may be briefly quoted as the return of that 
hero from Troy in company with Cassandra, 
and the murder of both by Clytemnestra, 
with details of the vicissitudes of a sol- 
dier’s life. Of the four ‘designs by Flax- 
man to this tragedy, the accompanying 
illustration, ‘The Vision of Helen, Fig. 5, 
is selected, as showing the beauty of form 
in the two floating figures, whose buoyant 





flight through the air is happily 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, in a 
, “gpa on per return from 

a eur in principal 
betokening the victorious warrior, 
welcomed on his way :— 


“ My royal whose victorious hand 
The towers of RY ne fallen.” 


The death of Agamemnon by the savage 
Clytemnestra, standing over the out- 
stretched body of her victim, conscience- 
stricken at her act, is severely grand in its 





eneral design and arrangement. Her 
form stalwart and erect i worthy a creature marked 


— 5 Fao pra _p tee dyson 

_ The oéphore,” thoug s —— 
in interest than other dramas of schylus, 
nevertheless exhibits artistic features that 
might well en the attention of Flax- 
man. The incidents, if comparatively unim- 


portant in themselves, connectedly lead to | by 


its termination, wherein the names of 
Electra, Orestes, {oe Clytemnestra, 
and Aégisthus occur. The interest of the play 
concentrates in the plot between Electra and 
her brother Orestes in revenge for the death 
of their father Agamemnon. To this poem 


thereon his offering to 


cherished in honour of Inachus.* 








* Illustrations are not 
authorities to show the custom 
to deities. 
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“To thee these crisped locks | 
in the anguish of my soul 


A procession of Electra and Trojan women 
bearing oblations to on’s tomb 
brings with it the sorrowing dirge of a band 
of mourners, in its severity of line and 
shrouded forms. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the meeting of Electra 
with her brother Orestes, after his return 
from Phocis ; but, she failing to recognise 
him, he shows her a portion of his mantle 
she had herself wrought before his depar- 
ture :— 

“ Behold thie wah, the work of Be bend, anf Oe 
strokes of the shuttle, and on it the delineation of wild 
beasts. Be yourself, and be not over- 
joy, for I know that the nearest relatives are bitter foes 
to us twain.” 

The graceful figure of the doubting girl is 
expressed with much beauty and simplicity, 
as lifting up the ornamented tissue she looks 
hopefully, but searchingly, into her brother’s 
face. Subsequently they concert the death 
of Clytemnestra and A:gisthus, who mur- 
dered their father Agamemnon. Pylades 
forms the third figure in the composition, 
and standing aback holds the spear of his 
friend while speaking with his sister. 

The revenge of Orestes in the murder of 
Clytemnestra and Agisthus furnishes Flax- 
man with a subject of which he presents a 
composition wherein drawing and fore- 
shortening are skilfully employed in the 
narration of the tragic event. A®gisthus 
lies extended on the ground, and Clytem- 
nestra fallen over his body. Orestes, dagger 
in hand, points to their slaughtered forms, 
and exclaims— 


“ Behold the proud oppressor‘of my country.” 

— the ancients such intentioned 
parricidal murders were supposed to be 
always visited by punishments ; hence we 
find Orestes tormented by the “ Furies,” of 
which Flaxman supplies an_ illustration, 
wherein the wanderer is fleeing from the 
my of demon forms gathering around 

im. 

“The Persians,” considered by many 
critics as the least perfect of the remain- 
ing t ies of this poet, does not offer to 
the artist those opportunities for the graphic 
illustration of human ion to be found 
in his other works. the four designs 
Flaxman has made from this poem, the 
first is, perhaps, most worthy of his pencil. 


“ The morn all. beauteous to behold, 
| ‘by white steeds bounds o’er the enlightened 
e , 


suggests a picture of Aurora in her car, and 
attendant figures. 

“The my enn} like “ The Persians,” 
affords but few for illustration of a 
character equal in interest to the other 
tragedies of this author. The argument 
of the play exhibits its scope : 
“ The Flight of the Danaides from Egypt 
emmy ee by their Father, to Argos, and 
their Supplication for Protection against 
the Law Nuptials threatened them by 
the Sons of pr apa Notwithstanding 
the situations of the are of less ic 
interest and force some already de- 
scribed, Flaxman has devoted no fewer than 


six drawings to its illustration. In the 
pe yr the female occurs frequently, 
and, though not of extremely beauti 


type to be seen in his conceptions, 
yet they possess that simplicity an 


without which no conception of feminine |, 
character is hands. The 
figure of Venus is in very 


man s 
beautiful ; the floating band of upids sur- 


rounding her especiall gracefu 
realising the poet's lines— — ” 





“ Round thee where’er thou lead’st the 
jaihtikch=«r 


With the character of 


| See oe Furies,” all are familiar, as 


place they hold in the m 
of the tatlema, The wale of 


Vengeance of the Gods, they punish the 





























Fig. §.—~THB VISION OF HELEN, 


and undergoes his trial at Athens before | contains a 


the Areopagus instituted by Minerva. He 
is ——e threatened by the “Furies” 
until Minerva interferes in his behalf. The 
drawing of the acquittal of Orestes, with 
Apollo and Minerva dismissing the “Furies,” 





[| Fig. 6—THE MEBTING OF ELECTRA AND ORESTES. 


in the whole range of his numberless 


It was As saaidenen ie Diseng, 008 
bsequent to the production omeric 
series, executed these thirty-six 
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‘A Calm’ (82), J. Delear; ‘In the Channel’ ae 
mre ‘A Calm’ (82) J eee nich, by the way, it | ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, |} 
NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION sunt be weeeted Deaetes eh admirable via : ee : 
orms, D 9 Wed re . ARIS.— Distribution of Honours 
GALLERY, The artists : of, the. northern, schogls, Have | the 1st of the month just past, Bae arg 
398, OLD BOND STREET. al celled as painters of flowers and bition of the year 1872 was formally 
; and tn ‘this s, department they still maintain on, when M. Jules Simon, the | 
Tne catalogue of this exhibition is not very’| pre-eminence. There are over the fire-placethre¢, 
extensive; but, as-a whole, the gathering is-of. | small-pictures of : 
much better quality than ~ | that has preceded |, 
it on these walls. During the seven years of its ) 
existence this institution has admitted (a,pro- | Fruit, &c.’ (20),- J. Robie. ‘For 
ion of water-colour eS but this season - we med ey the yore of the 
no ‘drawings are exhibited. igure-subjects | men, but they, are ys 
of ‘an ‘importance are few ond tonabiices, and what is especially remarkable 
but there are some specimens of ‘landscape | of these florist-painters is that the love 
that would be attractive in ,any, collection, | of study are thrown,on the canvas wi 
and the animal-pictures generally are highly | lessness which seems , reckless, 
meritorious. We Sg eee gt ay eae ee The bt 
Calvary’ (28), P. R. Morris, the. or ion. i cially s g in‘ - 
large Toe eakibieed at the Royal Academy. (go), Vandenbosch. There are*dlso by 
There is also by the same painter ‘The wey .- Worsey some very brilliant instances ° of 
Home’ (47), a rustic subject, but treated wi lower.péiating, as ‘ Azaleas ’,(85), and a ‘ Bas- 
so much tenderness as to raise ‘it to the tone of | ket of Primroses’ (81). + te % 
refined allegory. It shows three figures, a| _ From the miscellany may be selected for men- 
mother sticks for firewood, and two.| tion smaller pictures which do not ‘recommend 
children wi ir gleanings, all’ brought out | themselves to notice so-much ‘by the p , 
with infinite taste and feeling. No. 67, L. J. | of the subjects, as that they fair speci- 
Pott, is called ‘A Study for.a~Picture,’ pur- | mens of the work of the painters respectively, as 
porting to represent a ion, but as | ‘The Right of the Strongest’ (43), C.)Verlat ; |. 
nothing can be said about the subject, the artist | ‘ Brown asa Berry ’ (28), and ‘ Don’t Care (37), 
will recognise the absurdity of exhibiting any | W. Gale; ‘Two Draught Horses in a Farm- 
such a composition without a title. e- | yard,’ by Verschaur; ‘A ,Téte-a-Téte,’ a ivery 
thing analogous to this occurs with respect to ited pi by Calthrop ; ‘Early Morning 
No. 70, Sophia Beale, a very crowded picture, | on the Avon—Kenilworth Castle in the ‘dis- 
‘Ober-Ammergau, Monday, September 25th, | tance’ (122), G..F. Teniswood,’and others, of 
1871,’ and presenting a study of a prin- | which the majority have the merit of illustrating 
cipal scene in one of the so-called sacred | a t either negative or affirmative. » The 
the representation of which has so exhibition is not attractive by its brilliancy, and, 
. shocked the sensibilities of the Protestants | although consisting chiefly of small pictures, it is 
of Europe. In his ‘Fleuriste Florentine | in principle the soundest ‘yet seen in this gallery. 
au Moyen Age’ (86), M. Ouderam: gives |' a. 
a = oa me woe’ of Bond —_— of dis- 
tributin wers at ‘the of . entertain- : é ° 
ment which has been maintained till the present THE SPIRIT OF FAITH. . 
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istic ; qualities feel. in FROM THE SCULPTURE BY M. NOBLE, 7 
some measure the deficiency in.‘ Sortie du.Bal , Ae sa ae Se pa 
de VOpéra’ Ds f Cc. C throp. * The First IN the «church of the, picturesque 7 little 


day. ile Sques ore pidannems, irited, and 
characteristi of which we 


Reproof’ (127), J. Coomans, is one of those | village of Simonburn, near Hexham, is’ a 
finished antique family episedes~to--which-no-| ‘ural montiment to the mémory of (RO 
other painter can give the truth we see here. All d Elizabeth.*his.wi 
Prominent among the landscapes i i ine good, an “of rth nber- ; 
ture by Roelofs, ‘ Drenthe— and. | of Nunwick, in the county‘of ; Northumber- 
ing in that simplicity and force which ‘con- | land, erected by their survivir children, in | 
stitute the essence of Art: it reminds us of one | 1868, as-a’ tribute of -their, ‘love. «The 
of Nasmyth’s studies. ‘A* Pastoral’ (51),| execution of ‘the work, whichis in white 
Ebel and Verboeckhoven, is one of the best | marble, Wa$_ intrusted to ;Mr.\Matthew 
passages of sylvan landscape with which the | Noble, who, in the design for ear 
mame of the veteran cattle-painter has ever | portion of the monument—that which is 
been associated. There is another in-which he engraved: here—has ,combined ic reli- 
qs, at ol ih uch ge and power: | gous fecling wth simplicity and. purity bf 
Vv hoven, wheiein ‘sale an ashe tp | taste. His object to have been to 


scent the coming tempest. Ind t / The Spirit of Faith’ standing + 
the different hours of the day, srikibe too the rock of Truth,'with one hand resting on 
trast is shown in ‘ Landscape—Afternoon ’ (40), | the Cross, and the other pointing heaven- 
. Van Luppen, and (41) ‘Forest —| wards. The face of the figure is especially 
vening effect,’ J. Janssens ;} the former being | beautiful in its quiet earnestness, expressive 
simply a transcript nature, while the other | of the full assurance that “there shall be 
= essay in Art according to the principle of | no night” where the spirits of the beloved 
- g ag a Also by {Van Luppen| dead have now their habitation. Above 
another landscape, very natural ‘in ay the figure is seen the Star of Faith, and on 


called ‘Vi i Dinan’ wt: : 
and net ote per ne hg | ow, eae the Cross is the monogram of the Saviour, 


/ by | while i 
Moonlight’ (30), ng while sprays of the passion-flower and the 
Mill’ Gs), 9) toy ag " My a aitlana olive are entwined about the sacred symbol, 
Haarlem’ (106), E. de Schamphelur, a piece of relieving it of its formality in its artistic 
flat landscape very mellow in colour; and ‘A character. 
Song of Summer’ (61), E. G. Lawson, contain-| One cannot express a doubt that they 
my be natural passages of landscape, but with | who called this work into existence must 
_y be See peg er ome Along value : hi pewara less for its beauty as an 
1 portant, we see in | example than memory 
them the complexion of the country, and hear | of those whose hames are inscribed on the 
pr eager 3 bg voices of nature more than in any | tablet below. It may be classed among 
ht. hota yy ae phe em the many beautiful monuments which lie 
which supply the naifs passages of forei yt hidden from public eyes in com aratively 
there is a novelty of aspect that affords a relief obscure churches all over the kingdom ; 
o> weet we have for years been accustomed to. and it shows the sculptor to be as well 
dy samp coast, and river subjects differ but qualified to treat works of this kind as he is 
y owby Aaah 2 1. hovsey sinee-ploses of | known to be in the execution of the nume- 
» an who im im; as | rous portrait-statues and busts with which 
may be seen in ‘On the Scheldt,’ H. Koekkoek ; | his name is most familiarly associated. 
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ruins of much-loved homes—nay, even beside the | are being made with this object. Mr. valentines. Those exhibited by Messrs. 
grave. By our thoughts and by our labours we | also bequeathed, on certain conditions, his of 22 and 23, Aldersgate 2 evince 
prove that we are living beings. This axiom is as | lery of paintings to the colony. Among the | and ee eee one only 
irefragable as that of Descartes. I should like Sere nn many ding Ge peat yoo regrets is not devoted to the working-out of 
to see on all sides, in the schools and in the | were “nineteen volumes of Art. fresher and higher Art. The of that 
ateliers, a deep determination to be doing ; the (ort presented by J. A. Fairbairn, ” “Jove which makes the world go ” cannot 
more for being unpresuming. Let mehave | RicnamMonp, U.S.—The- of | surely be exhausted. hg te Seng He mn 
a general impression that much is to be aimed at tis city ape in highly euloitic terms of a reek og yp be given tc a valentine 
to recover position ; study most serious and sus- monument executed by Valentine, the American ed Die ceaeel keiae Coiaeamie 
tained; a g after the best of liberty, | sculptor, to the of the heroic General | For instance, from Mr. Ward's half-smiling, 
which is to be won by labour and peace; the , 80 greatly himself, on | half-sober, medizval a purchaser of 
same significant intimation that followed 1815; | behalf of the the late civil war. goed tasth oun adleeh, Sod andy which 
the apparition of a generation at once ul | The editor of the Richmond Enquirer, after | will be especially and for its 
and brave, studious and robust. The success of | pa’ a visit to the artist's studio, writes :— | destination. But in va sender is 
hearer mony! ws agar ape + ronan pan bas centre of the room stood and | above the level of vulgar personal allusion, 
cruelly trying, fills me with confidence and con- | gloomily the monument, finished and for | almost any one is as as another to offer. 
soles me for the redundant, sterile agitation | casting... .. An air of massive grandeur and| Messrs. Mead & Co., 3, Cheapside, have 
which survived and even continued after the war. | sublimity—of Doric simplicity and severity— endeavoured, tn thelr valentine, te combten the 
Better ts ott Outs, Gat eee See ote pervades the entire work, which well accords | useful, or, at least, the costly, with the sweet. 
defeat experienced, to study the expedient than to | with the simple and serene grandeur of Lee’s | Their floral wreaths are fit for the or the 
wrangle. I thank you, in the name of our country, | character. e im made upon the mind | head-dress, and, furthermore, conceal 
of Art, and of humanity, for what you have here | is one of pleasant surprise at beholding, as it | fans, smelling - bottles, — 
done and for what I anticipate you are about | were, the reclining warrior, not dead, but lockets, and even prayer-books, For a‘i their 
to do. Gor doesnot abandon a people whos ing—peacefull , with a smile upon his | richness of ornament and intrinsic value, we 
philosophers and artists cling lovingly to the | li : e triumph of the artist is com- cannot think such valentines are in the best taste ; 
grand and the beautiful.” is address was | plete, and his fame secured. His work will be | for a valentine is supposed to be a sign of that 
received with ‘much applause, and the Minister | admired while the memory of Lee is revered; sentiment which sets dew above diamonds, and 
then proceeded with the usual formalities to dis- | and his name will go down to bg ahd nay Fn ce le ES 
tribute medals, declare the honours of the Legion | calm Christian soldier whose hi | S ee eee eee 
of Honour, and the Prize of Rome. well stamped upon the imperi marble.” see our young girls’ and rmaidealy 
We have recently had occasion to notice . excitement touched with the of a grisette. 
mr whe rye ~ = a enarily Welheans deat ne is ee 
with A.t, which, at the present time, is i ex- 
illustrated. We allude tb the exhibition’ in ease THE STATIONERY COURT hibit some visiting-cards whereon the names are 
comets aaaaae teens aadiae Geer eacaien ae ye highly cherachatatia ond pleading 
mental statues, in order may be subject w ma‘ 
to public exiticlom, and peradventure emendation, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. where the design is in some way ag op ay 
previous to their being transmitted to their ulti- to name or crest, but which otherwise is apt to 
mate destination. It is singular, that noless than | WE should imagine that this court will be very Cegmtemte inte sameing . 
four such works have recently passed th ough | attractive to most visitors—its “‘ objects” are of | In albums, Messrs. Parkin Gotto and 


this ordeal in he Champs Elysées, viz. :—the fine 
South American monument, which we have 
described in our last ; a statue of the great Vau- 
ban, and two epic colossal —— statues to 
be erected in Mahommedan t; one of Ibra- 
him Pashaw, in Cairo; the er of Mahomet 
Ali, in Alexandria. The Vauban is a heavy, 
uninteresting presentment of the t scientific 
soldier. On the other hand, the Mahomet Ali is 
a noble work, full of character. The autocrat in 
look, the remorseless slayer of the Mamelukes, the 
resolute regenerator, bestrides, in quiet sternness, 
his Arab steed. The broadly folded turban and 
ponderous fall of the robe of honour, complete 
the grandeur of the portrait. The Ibrahim is 
also spiritedly desi ; the man of battles is 
given in an —_— of hot command, but his 
costume is unsculpiuresque. 

A sale a eaten me eee chiefly of the 
modern French school, took place in Paris some- 
what recently. The name of the owner of the 
collection did not appear. Of the thirty-three 
works which it included the following are most 
worthy of notice :—‘ Landscape,’ Corot, £240; 
‘The Shore of Entretat, after a Storm,’ Courbet, 

520; ‘A Stormy Sea,’ also by Courbet, £680; 
the next four are by E. Delacroise, ‘Tasso in a 
Lunatic um,’ £1,600; ‘Christ Sleeping on 
the er — Gennesaret,’ £1,100; Rane ome 
on the Sea-shore,’. £1,096; ‘Flowers,’ ; 
‘Hamlet and Pelotias 680 ; "The teed 
Forest,’ Diaz, £920 ; ‘ Angelica fastened to the 
Rock,’ In, first sketch, £2,800; ‘ Apo- 
ee a L.,’ a drawin ey, ink 

ngres, £288 ; ‘ Moonlight,’ J. F. Mi £800; 
‘The Sea, Rosseau, ; The Ed 

Forest,’ Rosseau, £312; ‘At F 
Rosseau, £240; * Canal, Venice,’ Guardi, 
Aan Eee’ re ae 

412; ‘The »’ Teniers, 

Carpe Town.—We have ES rset the first 
annual report of the “‘ South African Fine Arts 
Association,” and learn from it that the 
tion of pi " in the months of Decem- 
~~ January oor as successful as 
its promoters expected. gee wegen 
— — of old modern masters, 

ri 


¥. 


moting a love of Art in the colony, has left, by 
will, sum of £ 


an an 
be collected for the same purpose : 


|! 





such near and homely interest to all of us. They 
include oe oe to paper, from the 
gp dag i — be Se Centre Saas ee 
it, the an so employed, wax 
that cee: it, the simple z luxurious case 
where it isstored, The very curtains that screen 
the arched entrances, all of rich and varied 
seg = are made of Ja paper, and come 
m the firm of Pavy, , & Co., who are 
ready to supply such, of any size or sort, at prices | 
rising from five shillings the . We 
think these will prove a welcome in | 
replacing the red and white glazed linen which | 
has hitherto haunted us at fetes and soirtes. | 
Passing on to stationery proper, we must give a | 
special word to the beautiful case exhibited by | 
Mr. Mac Michael, Heraldic Artist and 
of 207, King’s Road, Chelsea. He has gi 
originality and beauty to an Art which is alwa 
in danger of sinking into mere conven‘ orna- 
ment. There is a richness and perfection about 
his designs that im even to his mono- 
grams, something of the dignity of coats of arms; 
while his genuine heraldic devices have all the 
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delicate molten beauty of old-stained glass. | 


A fresh quaint wit is seen in his humorous 
headings, and, in some of the more 

is a wonderful petection of poy 
a device of a ect i 
and silvered lines of latitude and; tude, as 


ectly finished as if on a cameo. Mr. 
acMichael has won the he merits is 
evidenced by the beautiful he has executed 
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if ever it be properly 

instractive Raper of 

ts connec- 

Pot inventors is far 

intimate than any persons who are not 

with the subject would imagine. Per- 

have constant] curmciguel ent 
scientific discoveries. Inventors are, 

race apart; sharpl defined 

: ned wi poo | 


; gi with ght into 


ru 


id a iation of her working, 
resemble the divinely imparted 
ike those winged masons, 
ers, the human ‘inventors 
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irritable race. They are 
—— or the selfish 
be t dis- 


ute 
at 


F. 

i 
eth 

vl ft 
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£ 
EF 


y funds for experiment, 
ir petulance as we should do that of 
at once on the weaker points 
nature, and revenges itself for its 
by driving the man of genius 
lum or the grave. 

to our lot to see very much of the 
contest between intellectual light and 
darkness. At times, indeed, the irrita- 
of which we speak rises to the pitch of 
frenzy. The directors of one company, 
carry out an invention which promised 
most brilliant results, were scattered from 
hat ed to be their last meeting by the 
rush of their inventor—he was a Polish soldier 
—to fetch his sword, as a convincing argument. 
And there is frequently the difficulty in dealing 
with an inventor, that he so clearly, and, it may 
be, justly, sees the value of his discovery, as to 
become impracticable as to any business treat- 
ment of it. He sees all the results, while others 
see only the difficulties that lie in the way of 
their attainment, and must thus become im- 


eit 
tht 


Ratt 
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We are led to these remarks’ by a recent in- 
vestigation of what appear to us to be the highly 
important discoveries of Colonel Szerelmy, a 
—— officer. We are not insinuating 
that he is either irritable or impracticable. We 
have found him courteous and business-like. 
But we are at a loss to imagine the reason 
which has kept inventions of such signal merit, 
and promising so lucrative a return for capital, 
still in a state to require advertisement or intro- 
duction to the public. 

The material produced by Colonel Szerelmy, 
and called by the Arabic-sounding name of 
Zopissa, is a species of paint, varnish, or glue, 
or rather a substance combining the special 
qualities of each of these bodies with others 

iliar to itself. It can be employed with the 

of paint. It is as preservative of surface 

and of lustre as the most successful varnish. It 

holds with a tenacity equal to that of the best 

marine glue, not only wood, paper, and cloth, 

but stone, glass, and iron. It is impervious to 

water. It is incombustible by fire. It is an 

almost absolute non-conductor of heat. While 

such as these are enough to give a very 

high commercial value to a chemical product, 
the cost of production is said to be very low. 

We have not space to enter into the interest- 
ing details of the manner in which Colonel 
Szerelmy was led to the discovery of this im- 
portant material. He believes that it is the very 
secret that has imparted so imperishable a 
durability to the sarcophagi, the mummy 
cloths, and the mural paintings of the ancient 

i There is, it is certain, a wonderfully 

look about the panels, and and 

les, and beams, and Sows prepared by 

this process. Some of them ve been for years 
under water. Some of them have 














an official 

ordered to be printed on the 16th of May, 1860, 
bear testimony to the efficiency of Zopissa for 
arresting the decay of stone, it will be seen 
we have reason for g surprise that the 
material has not been ght into universal use. 
Its oe maritime and mn 

appears to extraordinary. Opticians a 
goers know the worth of the new metal, alumi- 
nium, owing to its two qualities of non-oxidation, 
and great lightness. A double opera-glass might 
be made issa paper, so light that the 
e heaviest part, so strong as to 
— any but intentional injury, and 
i a Se 
cisterns, pipes, or reservoirs of water : 
these be made of this material ata 
e price of iron, but the chemical 
is always going on in metal con- 
water would be obviated, and the great 
the winter frost in London and other 


not so much to the great strength, 
non-conducting quality, of pipes made 
material 


Space would fail us to tell of the objects to 

which it might be satisfactorily applied. For 

may be made to combine the lightness 

the resistance of iron armour. For 

shoes it is at once light and durable. For 

cartridge- it presents to the manufacturer 

of l-arms, and, indeed, to the artillerist in 

any branch, including the formidable guard of 

our coast against future attack, the torpedo, 

exactly that of which he is in search. Intelli- 

will be sadly wanting in the present race 

of Englishmen if they fail to avail themselves of 
the use of Zopissa. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 

FEMALE SCHOOL oF ArT.—The annual dis- 
tribution of prizes to the successful students of 
this school, which is so ably directed by Miss 
Gann, was made on the 21st of June; the 
Lord Mayor presiding. The meeting took 
place in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House. 

Professor Donaldson read the annual report, 
which stated that while in 1870 the largest 
number of pupils was 1 $ 5, last year it was 170. 
This was the only School of Art in the Kingdom 
where the instruction was given entirely by 
female teachers, and the warmest thanks of the 
committee were tendered to the then ge we pen 
and her colleagues. The nati awards at 
South Kensington were open to all the 114 
Schools of Art in the kingdom, numbering 20, 258 
students, and 64,608 works were selected for the 
competition. The prizes were only —— in 
number, and four were allotted to pupils of the 
institution. The ’s Scholarship, of the 
value of £30, had been won by Miss Julia Pocock ; 
her Majesty’s prize medal by Miss Mary W. 
Webb; and the Queen had been pleased to ex- 
press her satisfaction with the paintings of those 
pupils. The prize for the best notes of the 
ee in the Exhibition of Old Masters had 

judged to Miss Emily Austin, who also 
gained the silver national medal. The Gilchrist 
prizes were awarded to Misses Webb, Coffey, 
Austin, Ierson, and Rae; Dr. Hick’s prize of 
£5 .» for the best fan-design, went to Miss 
lis ; and rewards for designs for playing-cards 
to Miss West. Two more students obtained 
~~ ee in ae at 
essrs. Simpson’s, who now em six 
students from the school. pipe 
The whole number of prizes presented on this 


and visitors were afterwards addressed by several 
eng among whom was Mr. Francis 
F.S.A., who took advantage of the 
oh, opportunity to remark that in the 
sion House of the richest city of the world 

no pictures were to be seen on its walls, and he 
—_ sant PT ag en the attention of 
present Lord Mayor. His lordship, in ° 
said he had long felt how desirable Rees tak 
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There were twenty-seven com 
prizes.—It is generally known 
that some time ago T. S. 
London, offered three prizes for 
designs for a dessert service, of 
£5 respectively, open to the Ui 
examiners at South 

awarded the first prize to H. Wilson F 
South Kensington, son of Mr. Foster, of 
near Leek ; the second prize to Mr. W. Clausen; 
and the third to Mr. C. E. Emery. 
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PICTURESALES. 


A NuMBER of pictures, chiefly by 
ainters, nine of which belonged 
apoleon, and escaped the conflagration of 

is Royal, were sold by Messrs. 

Co. on the 11th of May. 

‘ Portrait of a Poet,’ Beltraffio. 

‘ Portrait of a . eaten 

loway) ; ‘ Virgin and Infant Jesus,’ 

250 es (Johnson ies —_— of 

Medici, first Gran e ’ 

25 gs. (Holloway) ; ‘ Portrait of a Princess 
Meakei, ronzino, 160 gs. (Johnson) ; ‘Virg ‘Vir- 
Child,’ Bugiardini, 110 gs. ( ) 
gin and Child,’ Conegliano, 308 gs.( 

‘ Portrait of a Man, Vv. ,2 
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WORKS OF ART IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 


DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY. 


__— 


As an exhibition of this nature has for years 
been patiently waited for, we may be permitted to 
make a few observations on the form in which it 
at length comes before the public. But as the 
title is at once essentially artistic and epigram- 
matic, it may be well to explain the scope of the 
exhibition and of what it consists, as there are 
thousands of devotees to Art in colour, who 
would require to collect themselves before ven- 
turing to offer an exposition of the point and 
compass of “ Black and White.” 

It is not announced whether the enterprise is 
that of a society or a club. A committee, 
however, expresses its belief that such an 
exhibition may be made highly interesting to 
lovers of Art and the general public, besides 
tending to the development of a phase of the 
Fine Arts which has not received the encourage- 
ment due to it. There is a business feature in 
the announcement which is scarcely becoming 
in connection with such an enterprise, calling up 
in spectral array to the remembrance of the 
reader a thousand vanities, “‘limited” and “ un- 
limited,” which have been long consigned to 
the limbo of broken promises. This feature 
is a list of seventy-two tors, any one of a 
large ion of whom would have been 
enough if such a provision were ey begat Y 
and the selected one could survive the suffering 
es from so aan an versaon oh : 

. , comprehends drawings 
in Fy | pen and ink, Indian ink, 
charcoal, and sepia, book-illustrations, both as 
drawings and proof-engravings, and among the 
most im t and beautiful of all, etchings, of 
which we regret to say that the examples are 
not numerous. The contributions to an exhibi- 
tion of this kind might be expected to be nume- 
rous as preponderating, it may be, in chalk 
drawings and other works in black and white. 
The su exhibited amount in number to 
five hb and twelve, of which a great pro- 
portion are chalk and charcoal essays of no very 
great interest, though we have to speak of some 
works of transcendent beauty. If this prepon- 
derance be maintained, and the exhibition is to 
consist in a great measure of ordinary studies, we 
submit that the standard that might have been 
hoped for, for such an institution, will not be 

. This does not arise from default of 
examples worthy of exhibition, but from the 
negative operation of clubs and small associations 
of artists and amateurs who glorify themselves 
the careful quality and limited circulation of their 
own works. _ There is an Etching Club, of which 
the productions generally are exquisite, but only 
seen by favour. There are, moreover, other 
small knots of triflers upon copper, which have 
grown out of the spirit of our English exclusive- 

who ue themselves at a premium 

as exhibitors. As may be seen by their exhibi- 
tions, the Friday nights at Langham Chambers 
have done more for book-illustration than will 
readily be believed, for it is from that school 
have issued some of the most accomplished and 
prolific of our illustrators; and in black and 
white, it is there we have seen some of the 
admirable charcoal-studies that have ever 
been produced ;—we mean drawings made on 
sized paper, and fixed by the hot and humid 
breath of the tea-kettle. Of these sometimes 
splendid effects we see none here, for the same 
reason that withholds other black and white 
— from this exhibition. But even as 
is, the show is most interesting, yet it must not 
be accepted as representing our best efforts in 
this direction. In figure-studies the most skilful 
charboniste is Wilhelm Kaulbach, who 
handles the material with a delicacy unknown to 


brilliancy and effect in 








from time to time been exhibi ae 
ime ibi 

Chambers. But to turn to the walkin 

} ave xt once arrested by an 

. wing of Géréme’s famous picture, 

Prisoner ’ (408), by Franck, of which it is 





difficult to believe that the inexplicably elaborate 
finish can ever have been equalled. Meryon’s 
etchings, Nos. 415, 416, 417, and ko superb. 
They are, although marvellously firm, very _ 
and masterly as architectural studies. Litho- 
graphy scarcely comes within the scope of this 
notice ; but there are two examples by Chauvel, 
in which the manner of the lithography is — 
ciously made subservient to the pictorial effect. 
There is in everything Mr. Marks does a vein of 
eccentricity, which, however, he generally con- 
trives to reconcile with the spirit of his proposi- 
tion; but the very singularity of the ‘ Landscape 
Study ’ (430) leaves the observer in doubt as 
to his object. By Mr. E. Burne Jones are 
three studies of heads for a picture’ (431)— 
‘ Crudelitas,’ ‘ Szevitia,’ &c., each having — 
force, yet much refinement of gene nm. There 
is also a study of a head by F. Leighton, R.A. 
(488), the face of which is thin and worn, but 
there is in the eyes the calmness of a resolution 
superior to suffering. 
. J. Poynter, R.A., contributes a ‘ Study 

in charcoal for a figure of Andromeda’ (442), 
and a ‘Cartoon, in charcoal, for the picture 
of Perseus and Andromeda’ (79), which, 
comparing the sketches with the picture, in- 
dicates little more than the relative positions of 
the figures and the monster. To say that the 
gradations in the picture are not found in the 
sketch, means only that the artist has departed 
from the opaque masses in the cartoon to relieve 
them according to expediency. Not far from 
this cartoon is an etching Mr. Seymour 
Haden, ‘ The Breaking up of the Agamemnon’ 
(452), a proof washed with sepia for mezzotinting, 
of which we do not say too much in remarking 
that it ranges up to the quality of Turner’s work, 
the effect being as that of a flash of light, which 
momentarily dazzles, vanishes, and is seen no 
more. Mr. Haden’s reputation as an etcher is 
of the highest; indeed we may fearlessly say that 
his name hereafter will be found among those of 
the greatest professors of this craft. Mr. 
Haden’s other contributions are ‘ Etchings’ 
(319), and ‘ Studies of Trees’ (216). Such is 
this ‘gentleman’s facility and command of his 
point, that he frequently at once transfers his 
subject from nature to his plate. Etchings are 
certainly less numerous than we expected, from 
the circumstance to which allusion has been 
made; there is, however, much that is 
ingly fine in those of Rajon (193), M. A. 
Delatre (187), J. C. Robinson (200), six by 
Louis A. Quezroy (232), Millet (273), Lalanne 
(283), W. B. Scott (304), many by J. A. 
McNeill Whistler—De la Motte (468), Urwick, 
various, Ditchfield, various, &c. ‘Rock and 
Water’ (59), by the late G. Cattermole, is a very 
striking study in chalk, picturing only what the 
title p s, but with a force that impresses 
the mind by its simple grandeur; there is also 
Cattermole, ‘ After the Gale—Firth of Forth’ 
(83), but it is in no wise to be compared with 

* The Study of a Boy’s Head’ (444), F. Leigh- 
ton, R.A., has in it a tenderness ot ioach thatis 
made wonderfully to assist the character; and 
‘Beatrice’ (457), a head in —_— by Leslie 
Ward, is a drawing of great delicacy and beauty. 
Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘Venus Concordia’ (453), 
is distinguished » depth of thought and an 
appropriateness o' detail seldom found in works 
of its class. Attention may be invited also 
to ‘Sh Shearing’ (458), L. L’Hermitte ; 
‘ Studies in pen and ink’ (467 and 469), H. S. 
Marks, A.R.A.; ‘A Tropical Jungle’ (472), 
E. W. Cooke, R.A.; ‘Canoes in a Fog’ (477), 
F. A. Hopkins; ‘The Glen at the Gioamin 
Hour’ (478), G. E. Hering; ‘Book Plates’ 
ie H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; ‘The Spirit’ 
(482), E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., amarked contrast 
in manner to ‘A Daughter -of Heth’ (483), F. 
Walker, A.R.A.; which is followed four 
rough but very spirited sketches by John 
There are also some noteworthy drawings by 
du Maurier, and ‘Old London Bridge from 
Banksi ide” (499 Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. of 
which the de are very remarkable. Much 
novelty and great power are manifest in ‘A 
Storm on the h at Scheveningen’ (3), R. T. 
Pritchett, F.S.A.; and singular in co 
is a drawing by E. Wagner, of that scene where 
Faust and Mephistopheles see Marguerite at the 





THE THANKSGIVING ODE. 


the privilege to 
gate Hill on the memorable pe Fi 
27 ebruary, I will 
cavwd wen teeeeann 


of the happy day. The work is now 
There are twelve illuminated sheets 
chaste design, 
a 2 
lowing, each i 
and the last, a simple 
ventional illuminations 
eat ability. Each 
ere is not a single 
portrait, subject, or even tint 
and appropriate bearing u 


whether it be the dome 
the morning clouds, or the exquisite 
of Sandringham, or the white roses 
specially concerning the Princess 
the tender feeli 
tions of the Prince Consort 
beginning 

“*Tis true, that has 

Full mabe, life ol pesalous in its 


But there is one page, which, 
re-produced by chromo-lithography, 
would be a welcome ornament in many 
homes. The verse runs :— 


A worthier 
Long live Victoria! Gop save the Queen. 


A portrait of her Majesty beside, amid | 
the Cimeon drapery po banners, and | 
i ive 
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in alabaster, ed by the late Rev. Dr. | use of the whole family.”* It will be sufficient, 
THE MUSEUMS .OF ENGLAND, Ingram, tof Trinity and so well- | with regard to the emblems, to note that the 
known his “‘ Memorials of 3" and indicates St. Lawrence; the harp, St. 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OB on enentinn Go Seley ot aes, ; the wheel, St Catherine; and 80 on. 
OF ART AND ANTIQ : and the of the Magi. There are also pie ase byroh wr ee 3 he remy emi Spek eo 
caine oo ee ee ee rth bwin useum contains 
- BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. the Dragon, dug up at Worcester College, and | three of the “smaller size, which,” says Dr. 
— other examples. - ny te ee ee en 
OLEAN MUSEUM, AND Another interesting objects or length, larger 
rT DEL AND POMFRET MARBLES.# | a the four Clog Almanacs (or, as generally | one, formed of wood; the form and 
called, “ S Clogs”) and ten Runic | construction the ‘same, the emblems, 
ConTINUING my motes upon the matchless | Calendars, or “ Rune Stocks,” of similar charac. | &c., varying, one having the addition of 
collection of objects of Art and antiquity in the | ter. The largest of these is peculiarly interest- | numerals. 
Ashmolean Museum, the first to which I shall tog os being, te Dr. Davis's assertion, in| There are also no less than ten (probably a 
draw attention is the carved chessman, here | the Arc gia, to the contrary, the identical | set) Runic calendar leaves or tablets preserved 
engraved. This chessman—a mounted knight—'| example fi by Dr. Plot in his “ Natural | in the Museum. These are thin plates or 
is carved out of the tooth, as of a sea- | History Ss ,” 1686, the plate ee en en ae 4 fo eee ya 
horse, and is an excellent illustration of military | whereon it is fi dedicated to his | in. in width, and a sixth part of an in 
costume. In the words of Mr. Way this piece poten “te worshi Ashmole,” the | thickness. are carved with incised runes 
“ponente Gos yn apes aay the mands of Che Asescieen Museum, Ny on both sides 
art oO e reign Henry ” possibly himself, at the time, bein keeper 
ene of the times of King John.” On either | of the Museum Of this « ted 


side of the piece is seen a mounted knight, the 





ANCIENT CHESSMAN. 


intervening spaces being filled up with foliage ; 
one of the warriors wields a pushes while the 
other holds a lance, looking backwards with a 
singular — of apprehension. The most 

iking feature of their costume is the large 
cylindrical Aéaume, having a transverse ocu- 
larium, or @illiére, and a longitudinal rib, by 
which it is strengthened, forming a cross on the 
face of this singular head-piece. This kind 
of helm is of rare occurrence in monumental 
sculpture, but examples might be cited ‘from 
sans localities. mailed armour . the 
chessman is represented in rows of rin 
set in opposite directions, and the surcoat t 
long, forming large folds, while on the legs are 
traces of gamboised work. 

There are numerous highly curious and in- 
— carvings in ivory, wood, and other 
materials. Among these are a remarkably fine 
and curious head of a crozier; “the ma 
century carving in two compartmen u 
representing the Crucifixion, with St. Fann 
supporting the Virgin on the left, and three 
Jews on the right; the bust of an Angel in each 
upper angle; below is the Deposition from the 
Cross, with the Virgin and St. john, at the sides, 
weeping ; the divisions between the panels 
ornamented with rosettes ;—a fine carving of the 
Crucifixion of our Lord; and others of the 
Angel appearing to the Three Women, and the 
Adoration of the Magi; Christ giving a Bless- 
ing; Christ meeting with St. John in the 
Wilderness ; the Salutation, by the Angel, of 
Mary and Elizabeth; the Adoration of the 
Magi; St. Martin dividing his Cloak with a 








Dr. Plot himself to the collection, Dr. Davis sa 

pedhape suest Cousiind, Srethaniiel die 
most u 

which is engraved in Plot is lost;” that “ this 

clogg, although Plot in descri it 

the terms ‘the stick,’ was, I 

suaded, of brass, and was almost certainly that 

which was sent him ‘the most ingenious 

Charles Cotton, of lord, Esq. ;’ 

he “considers it to be t 

size.” The answer to this is, 

ample given to the Ashmolean Museum 

Plot, is not lost, but is still preserved 
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ond is the identical one of which an engravin 
is in his book ; that it is not of brass, but 
is literally a “‘squared stick; ” that it is not the 
one eS eee ee 


that it is not represented of its full size. 
Appended I give, of a reduced size, a 
Plot’s engraving of this clog almanac, 
quite necessary to say that it must not 
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engraving, 
therefore, likely to mislead those who are not prac- 
tically acquainted with the objects 
The four angles of the clog (whose very name 
implies a piece of wood) represent the four 
quarters of the year, which are by 











or “scold’s bridle,” here engraved, which a 
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general character 
Art-Fournal for 1871, 
the lid, in relief, 

to Abraham, with the 
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inscription Oc HERREN AABABADIS ABRAHAM 
IMAMRE LVYND DER HAN SAD VID SIN 
PAFLV (et Dominus revelatus est Abrahamo in 

Mamre cum sederit ad tentorium 


Sium). ‘Round the tankard itself the series of 
subjects, also carved in relief, are, the Queen of 


Sheba’s visit to King Solomon, who is seated 
on his throne; Samson slaying the lion; 
Absalom hanging in a tree and pierced through 


_ BRANK, OR SCOLD’S BRIDLE. 


the body by Joab; David playing on the harp ; 
Jacob’s Dream, and A’ offering Isaac, 
with the names of these subjects—K. SALLEMON. 
STOL, SAMSON OC LOVEN ABSALON OC JOAB 
Davip Sapi. Jacos Dram. ABRAHAM. 
This tankard is engraved in “ Shaw’s Ancient 
Furniture.” 

Another remarkable object (also engraved in 
Shaw's book) is an ancient lantern of copper or 


of iron, 

w when 

tence on Charles I. A circular 

ise, with gold chain 

@ of lockets containing of hair 
various mementos, said to have belonged to 


tee 
__ 


—— 
tienen 
Sater: 








bronze, studded with crystals, and of very 
remarkable and curious character. And here, 
although not connected with this Museum, it 
may be well to note that Oxford 

another lantern, one of great historic interest, 
being no less than the one used by Guy Fawkes 
for the carrying out of his “plot.” This lantern 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library, having 
been presented in 1641 by Robert Heywood. 


evap yang and “the buskins or riding- 
of Queen Elizabeth,” and a small purse 
also said to have belon to her. An oval- 
ped silver watch with i 
belonged to Oliver Crom and his privy 
seal; a lock of the hair of King Edward IV. 
cut from his head when the body was found in 
1789. The sword to Henry VIII. 
Pope Leo X., the hawking-glove and tinder- 
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These, however, were not nearly all of the 
chairs, the backs of which are of ebony, beau- Arundel collection ; not at that time 
tifelly carved, ave weeth a passing wotee, The thought worth repairing ( treasures some 
latter were presented to the of would now be!), were to the gar- 
the Museum by Charles a. is dener, ba Hed gr to : 
oa good collection decorate garden, gene- 
pose sucign eomaand a smecggennltonns 5 rally called “ Cupid's Garden,” and ulti- : 
ant maaan suse and opleus eomanplan. I mately sold by him; part to Fawley 
must not omit to add that Mr. J. H. Court, and to A portion 
Parker has recently ye) liberally added pr en te mn Fins pm } 
to the Art-attractions of the Museum, by removed to a piece of waste ground at 
presenting the whole of his historical Kennington, and the remainder buried in 
tographs of Rome, together with a the foundations of the houses of the new 
the masons in the walls 
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cluding pins, comb, and a tities of were 

{| skates pos th or ene Outed, ond of it, and thus the statues and fragments bo- 
extreme rarity ; stone and flint implements ; came buried, Years afterwards some were 






countries and ages; several models of 
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buildings, celebrated diamonds, &c. ; some taken by Earl a and Lord 
|| good fragments of sculpture. There are ae oe sey = gtd er 
|| also several good examples of spurs, keys, House, Amy > oie 
| locks, fire-arms, jeune 9 portions of ar- ; one fragment a — 
||  mour, black jacks, tinder boxes, nut-cracks, converted into a “ 
pipes, and other obj as well as the usual the rest of the collection by the 
| class of objects from New Zealand, the of Arundel, and of its dispersion, it is un- 
|, South Seas, China, Hindustan, North and gs Oe tay ee Cage hee oe 
|| South America, Australia, Abyssinia, Mex- The collection now 
ico, Vancouver’s Island, &c. consists of statues, wait Seaeipee dates, 
It is necessary also to mention that the bas-reliefs, and various fragments of sculp- 
Museum contains a fine of ori- ture. The most important classical objects 
i collection now within its walls are the 
|| ginal seals, as well as a large number of of the pps 
|| casts of seals, among which may be specially Greek er same of wich we very 
| ||  moted a series of no fewer than 744 casts 3 + ane Soom most famous are a 
: || of seals on the documents of New Colle . = decree : — - yy 
caenented to the Sianem by the Wonton ; honours to e' wane 
and Fellows of that college in 1863. a = good deeds 2 aos a long — 
The ARUNDEL MARBLES and Pom- = curious reply eidtaade tana Po 
| FRET MARBLES are, for the most part, now b> Thweee, | to, an appeal maile m by os 
located in the lower room of the Ashmo- C= . — of eons 5S of Me. 
lean ; having, ly, been removed “ned ween - Bp ag Byte 
|| thither from the ls where they were "3S {ne . 1: joint a 
formerly located, and where, it may be well ons ~— us Il. ; pl wl ee Chae 
|| to add, some of the more important Greek * people he ape wr maa ne “ 
|| inscriptions are yet built into the walls. = together aig y+ g series —_ . 
|| These sculptures, principally consisting of a — oe fragments P 
|| inscribed stones, were by Thomas onc —_ re ng race gore ity Se - 
| Howard, Earl of Arundel, who sent Sir terest, barbarous 
| ili ‘ rLor’s other hand, there are some Roman 
| William Petty “into Asia in quest of an- fond snanementa, and couse Paleyoene 
| * Tuk ake Gen Frag any eat Oe the cross wall, where it fell the and inde tnacriptions of 2g 
a ’ Ww rom e a t over , | = 
famous Folenahc tthe Saeneun bleterion and nasule- colonnade, and at last, by its weight, broke it| Inasmall room at the basement of the Mu 


matist), who had paid fifty pieces of gold for down, and, fallin, on the statues placed there, | seum, is » collection of architestural casts, of 





them, and was afterwards thrown into and | injured several of them. A great part of | considerable interest, presented by | 
cheated of them. Suey tenn eee ee in that sad condition, were by a | Aeterna at es he of be ; 
Fea Lack Aceaaal td soma oink tae time, as I stated in the outset, the advantage of 





Petty, Lord Arundel had several other agents ; Sorat Can ci oom oe one ; 
|| “beauty and hard marble” being the main \UEROGSSEL pays bebe: og Fx Pate, FA. 
‘ fied for the task, Mr. John 5 , 
rules laid down for them; and he purchased Bt : Ps ender wheat mana many 
and otherwise acquired encient sculptures from POO CET \" improvements have been and many 
a variety of sources, These he stored and al ehalheh sLAbeee) WA others doubtless will take It has as curator, 
arranged in and about his residence, Arundel | — a oF Mr. G. A. who e indefatigable in his 
| Heanes SS ees Bee Sete ee CRN S S/S WY Fe Se nen om departments. One thing 
| and Essex House in the Strand. The series o a oY 4 i\ is quite essential to the proper display of ity 
poy vere Sg Sen ype, ee ga a be 1 ON | treasures, and that is, more At present it 
| “ ” were present: to x os /  \ 
| University of Oxford by Henry, Duke of Nor- } is nam anes 7 ohn See oe 
| folk, grandson of the Earl of el; but the SS ae as oF eat odig «3 
| remainder of this collection passed through vevulty _" one now 
| some strange and romantic vicissitudes before 
| 


that ion of them known as the “ Pomfret 
Marbles” found a resting-place in the same 

















Tuoewnutt tt weme 


arbles baggage orale beset and I 
| br ga To these it may be well briefly to 5 a HOY the hope that ere long it may be acted 
| Aid and its matchless collection r Lae be t' as pr sar Pe Se oe Society,” 
of sculpture and works of Art, having come Lleida aalallalieaebanactel og dene, ond is - fenmense 
| into the hands of the Duke of Norfolk, an act of wide bas Sees sat aaaigy snd ante 
| parliament was obtained empowering him to let siology, could be in direct communi- 
||  @ part of its site for and the cation with the Museum, If these two matters 
house itself to be taken down. was could be about, the Ashmolean woul 


tea to the Royal wr the | —cuam, SAID TO HAVE BELONGED TO HENRY Vill. cooune ae the 

id ith part of furnitur e, : 

removed to Stallond Howke On the upper part | William Fermor, from whom the Earl of Pom- mest coche Ast aad LoOPineed ia tas omy 
Arundel, N: 














and being placed in the very 
of the orfolk, Surrey, and | fret was descended. He removed these down to provinces, p sof 
|| Howard Streets were formed, and ‘‘as there were | his seat at Easton Neston, in Northamptonshire, | “‘ centre Se ddan 
many fine statues, bas-reliefs, and marbles they , where he employed some to such | attraction 
|| Were received into the lower part of the as were not too much they ed 
| and many placed under acolonnade there.” When | continued until 1755, when the Countess of ia 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT « 
MEMORIAL IN HYDE PARK. - | 
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racter. In the 

shrine, or cross as it would have once .been 

called, is intended to canopy, is as*yet absent. 

The pedestal, perhaps owing to this fact, looks 

like a tomb. — we ~ pets es srieties - 

the opinion, to refer to e 
st Greek sculptors oda it, ope 4 

province 0} s 


our sides. In each | 


of the fi 


cular to that line of»sight) ‘Wedornot*hint at |’ cot 


disparagement -of-.English artists ;- but we 
careniianss Gah Phidias himself. would have |* 
declined such a task... "1 6° Sorter 
We regret moreover that the lustrous beauty of 
the white — base — be only, of, os 
brilliancy and duration... Our climate, and espe- 
ciaily the sulphur-charged fogs’of: London, will 
destroy it with fa ity. . There might have 
been some loss of \brilliancy, for. the first: few 
months, if this part of the monument had been 
executed in bronze.’ But this loss would, at the 
utmost, have been trifling. It is a question, even 
now, whether the bronze figures at the angles 
do not more perfectly harmonizewith the mosaic 
and gilding, than doés the contrasted purity,of 
the marble. As to that, there may be a question ; 
but when we reflect that bronze,’if pure and free 
from zinc; and other adulterations, would. have 
stood the climate, and‘come out fresh, from.an 
annual washing, while white marble will showa 
yearly advance towards the state of the’pedestal 
of the statue of King Charles at Charing-Cross, 
or to that of _ —— statues of the four sove- 
reigns on Temple Bar; we cannot but.deplore a 
pan oot mistake in the choice. of material. «+ +>: + 
The unity of the monument would. have been 
better ed, and its eur,more im 
sive, if granite paving, of the same; matenal: 
the steps, had been employed . instéad ‘of, the 
coloured stone. The gates and railings are. fine | 
specimens of the Art. of the ironsmith.» Our | 
regret in looking at the monument regards not | 
the t, but the future. " TT) wipe @4 07 
fe have published in the Art-Fournal, en- | 
gravings of the eight groups.: We shall, in due 


° ~ 


course, engrave Foley’s statue of the, Good ‘ ; 


Prince Albert, the .four bas-reliefs, and the 
four single statues—all of them, works, well 


y occasion to describe the memorial in 


deserving of being so perpetuated ; and.we shall | 
detail. 
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On Whit Monday the museum was opened to 
the public by a suitable but simple ceremony, in 
which’ the mayor, and corporation, , with 
School of. Art: committee, took the initiative. 
After» an admirable by the Mayor, 

ched the views and .inten- 

oters of the undertaking, 

and. pledged himself to make legitimate 
effort to ensure its success, Mr. Henry Cole 
or behalf of. the authorities at, South 
ington.. From the character of Mr. Cole’s 


ient is pledged to the support of all 

such efforts in the future, and that assistance of 
a most active character 
and whenever it is legitimately asked for. « 
Mr. Cole c a statement made by the 


.a-| Mr: Cole ‘then 


, pari 7é‘cried‘and howled, as it 


‘buf 6 one 
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| pROM THE’ PICTURE, IN_ THE, POSSESS 


OF S.\C. HALL, ESQ., "UPPER NORWOGE 

: than, a Ue io le aa 
. THE, CHRISTENING, PARTY... 

A. Bellows, Painter. -* oer +, 

THE painter of this picture mi 

artist ‘who’ has" obtained |a mo 

reputation in his own country. 

he came over to. / 


we are delighted to” find: that the Science and | fu 
be afforded wherever | fe 


mayor, to the effect that Nottingham was the | stands. almost 
eyo . - forded 
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THE 
MUSEUM AT BETHNAL GREEN, 





THE munificence of a man has converted 
what threatened to be fiasco of a public 
enterprise of unusual merit into a triumphant 
success. The benefit conferred on the metro- 
polis, and i on the 
eastern end, by the princely 
wie 8 t. 
We apply this 

large sums of money in noble buildin 


tined to hand down from to > 
tion the name and the at Oe Gentes. 
The liberality such as rears these monuments, 

t as it may be, is not without its reward. 
P iiednees such as that conferred by the filling 
of the Bethnal Green Exhibition with an un- 
rivalled display of noble has no such 
self-registering com The sense of the 
benefit is written, not on brass or on marble, but 
on flying leaves. It is in the heart and the 

titude of those who have been raised, for a 
ew short minutes, out of the dull weariness of 
their daily life, into such a fairy scene as that 
now in what is somewhat appropriate] 
called Paradise Row, that the reward of Sir 
Richard’s beneficence is to be sought. If he 
could have witnessed, as we have witnessed 
ourselves, the delight, the wonder, and the 
satisfaction, of the thousands who through 
the aisles of the building, he would feel that his 
sacrifice had not been in vain. 

For a great sacrifice is involved in what le 
may thoughtlessly speak of as only a loan. e 
will not dwell on the actual cost of the transport 
and arrangement of so large and so precious a 
collection, brought in great part from Paris, and 
demanding for ae individual object the utmost 
care in packing and in conveyance. Still this is 
a large item, and the ‘positive money-payments 
borne by Sir Richard in this respect must be 
heavy. We will not dwell on the sacrifice of 
taking a temporary farewell of objects of beauty 
which grow upon their owner, until their 
presence becomes, like that of a valued friend, 
grudged if lost even for a day. But it is un- 
questionable that in the exposure to public gaze 
of a collection of paintings great risk is run, 
and—we will not say == some—damage 
is certainly incurred. do not defy the 
tooth of time. be a wngpine se) oie 
our t experience goes, may be regarded as 
the pt lifetime of aves the most a. 
preserv. intings. exposure to the heat, 
the benath and the ———e emanations of a 
crowded assembly, the life of the picture is 
sensibl chentenell It ages more in days than 
it would in months, if not in years, of careful 
tendence, in rooms of — temperature 
and moisture, supplied wi the proper 
amount of light ff or continued injures 
paintings no less than undue exposure to sun 
glare), kept from dust, and handled, in fact, like 

tily-nurtured children. We see, year by 
year, how the exposure of a season ages the best 
remembered pictures of our annual exhibitions. 
We see in the beauty of the few unfaded works 
i with 

which most of this artist’s pictures waaay 
formed themselves into their mere ghosts. 

Six hundred oil-paintings, all works of 
excellence, and one hundred and 
colour drawings, form the most 
of ~ re pn Wallace’s loan. 
one hun and ei miniatures, eight hun- 
dred bronzes, met g br ens of 

in and of furniture, besides snuff-boxes, 
and other similar objects as yet uncatalo 
It far exceeds our limits to attempt any detailed 
description of so large a collection. A 


index to the objects, is 
includes also an index of the painters, which 








The special tone, or taste of which 
ee» Save ns ee 
noble 
technical 


porary state of French Art than on their 
own account, we must 
to the ensemble. al tal 2d 

The central idea, then, which we take to 
illustrated by the collection, is that of the 


cial, quasi-pastoral masquerade, to which the 
taste of Louis XIV. gave such an impulse, 
reflected on the canvas of Watteau, 
of Boucher, of Nattier, and, we — add, of 
and Chide play at rural rf 7 
play at occupation, as we ma 
see in the English lovato: of the peried. 


his loins, bidding fair to carry on the line of the 
Lilies, little dreaming that it was on the infant 
tottering on the floor that the crown of France 
should rest after his own decease. There is 
Napoleon, when in his turn he had climbed the 


steps of a vacant in the very 
selfishness in- 


t throne, represented 

moment in which his intense 
augurated his own downfall, by his diation 
of the woman who had done so much to raise 
him to the dizzy eminence whence his fall was so 
headlong. With these royal, noble, and luxurious 
scenes, are associated others of sterner mould, 
from be tag’ brush of Horace ge 99 
Oriental life ; tary pomp; grenadiers e 

perial Guard, review by beaspasta, first con- 
sul ; Napoleon at Jena; and—failure in Art as in 
taste—the apotheosis of Napoleon. Bellan 
i similar scenes. Decamps shows 
world as it appears to the wealthy and 
luxurious traveller—the interior of the harem, 
the halt at the rock, the dizarre rush of the 
patrol through the streets of Smyrna. Dela- 
roche shows how the great churchmen who 
disposed of the destinies of France during the 
reign of the thirteenth, and the childhood of the 
fourteenth, Louis, met Death himself with that 
dissimulation which they thought to be the secret 
of statesmanship, and which they taught their 

pils to be the science of government. Eugéne 
nel gives his royal drive, the green- 
room at the o Lancret masquers 
and actresses, bathers and dancers. Meissonier 
recalls the cavaliers and the soldiers of the 
ancien régime, no less than the more histrionic 
features of the empire. Famous men and beau- 
tiful women lend their e to the great 
enchantment. When scenes are aye 
sented, as in the Holy Families of Murillo, it is 
rather as beautiful works of Art that they find 
a place in the gallery than as disturbing the 
mind by an introduction of a new series of 
thoughts. noticeable is the absence 
oh  geeniie ; austia a4 ‘histor pictures of 
the - ¥ - ic re) 
David. It is almost D much in virtue of what 
is excluded, as in the light of what is ad- 
mitted, that we are able to te the secret 


tion. 
It 
tion 


is not, the ise kind of collec- 
have Seas shoeat for the 
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which casts such a charm over this noble collec- | is reversed. 
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HISTORIC SEPULCHRAL 


MONUMENTS. 
A REPORT has lately been nted to Parlia- 
command, w. 


The in , however, 
sous tho ieenseuey labwars of aay body of tne, 
u an men. 

e method, so semana th Ole oxtntty, of 
leaving to a committee the discharge of a task 
that can be satisfactorily performed by com- 
petent individuals, is one that ensures the least 
satisf: performance of much of the work of 
inquiry. Respoostbill on the one hand, and 
the fair and honourable desire of “yp - & 

an - 


in 
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There are monuments, in themselves, of the 

character, but commemorating indi- 
viduals of such faine, or vig anny Sag otscme 
nervous or i language, or from circum- 
stances Shick 4 were — as to 
impose on the imagination more many 
a proud and elaborate tomb. Such, for instance, 
is the brief line carved by a simple mason, “O 


monuments erected to despicable ges are 
not rare, and merit et ters gp and 
as works of Art. If we wish to be 


thought a civilised le we should take steps 
for embalming the verahable marble and brass 
of our —— memorials in the more enduring 
record of a national re ° 
The monuments included in the report are as 
follows :—Royal, 79; Archbishops, 48; Lord 
Chancellors and Lord Keepers, 34; Lord Trea- 
surers, 21; Chief Justices, 25; Statesmen, 49; 
, Scientific Men, Literary Men, and 
Artists, 173; Naval and Military ‘Men, 100 ; 
Merchants, 14; Founders of Institution, 18; and 
Miscellaneous, 50: Total, 610. 


——_o—_—_ 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


THERE has been much “talk” in the House of 
Commons of late respecting Art-matters of 
various kinds. Foremost in importance was the 
condition of the fresco-pictures. Mr. Ayrton is 
reported to have said, in reply to remarks made 
by Mr. Beresford Hope and other honourable 
members, that the ‘ St. George and the Dragon’ 
had done in glass-mosaic; but, notwith- 
tanding the failure of the frescoes, he preferred 
this style for the other three patron- 
of the kingdom. Mr. Bernal (ekeme 
ed that economists and dilettanti 
bine “to put an end to the abomi- 
system of a Then fol- 
sundry discussions with reference to 
to the National Gallery, and 
works. At a subsequent sitting Mr. C. 
asked whether it was the intention of 
Government to authorise the expenditure of 
public money in the execution of Mr. Street's 
design for the Strand front of the new Law 
Courts, exhibited bythe architect at the Academy. 
on replied that the designs were not 
proved of by him, but by the of the 
easury. Mr. Street had made some small 
rey pe een Strand elevation; the drawing at 
the y was not really an elevation, but 
merely a pow drawing of the plan Mr. 
Street in view at the time when it was made. 
We hope by-and-by to notice somewhat in 
detail the discussions which have taken 
this session on Art-questions ; but it is a tly 
evident that a large ion of members who 
volunteer advice and indulge in criticisms, are 
alto ignorant of the matters concerning 
which they talk so freely. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THe Royal ACADEMY.—The President 
and Council issued cards of invitation to 
a soirée at Burlington House on the even- 
ing of July 3rd; the result was a large 
gathering of distinguished visitors of both 
sexes. e noti in the galleries Nee 
many of the leading members of © 
houses of parliament ; while Science, Litera- 
ture, and, of course, Art, were effectually 
represented. Nothing was wanting on the 
part of their hosts to make the evening 
pleasant to the guests. 

THE VIENNA EXHIBITION.—It is stated 


: that the Archduke Charles Louis has 


availed himself of a sojourn in Constanti- 
nople to promote the objects of the Exhibi- 
tion. The Suitan has consented to place 
his artistic treasures at his service, and 
the Archduke has selected a number of 
precious objects from the Imperial palaces, 
includin rniture, vases, arms, manu- 


- | scripts, &c., which will be shown at Vienna. 


THE SECOND “ PROMENADE” AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION was so un- 
satisfactory, that it is not likely there will be 
a third. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were paraded 
through the galleries at midnight, and that 
was all. There was a great crowd, how- 
ever, and it was certainly a pleasant sight 
to see the Prince and Princess in good 
health and spirits. General Scott was not 
in attendance; his duties as Managing 
Director of the Dutch Water-Works Com- 
pany having called him to Holland; but 
other engineer-officers were there to give 
all requisite information concerning Art and 
Art-manufacture ! 

Mr. HENRY COLE, C.B., having issued 
to “privileged” persons tickets of admission 
to the Bethnal Green Museum on Sunday, 
the House of Commons was called upon to 
prevent so marked a distinction between 
the rich and the poor,and Mr. Cole is 
commanded to abstain from such practice 
in future. The Committee of Council had 
sent an ivory-ticket to Sir Richard Wallace, 
empowering him to see his own pictures at 
all times. Sir Richard’s reply, however, 
was consistent with his munificent conduct 
throughout. He was obliged, he said, for 
the pass offered to him, but, as the Lords of 
- yoy ed of Council were of opinion 
that no Sunday-passes should be ted, 
he felt that he must decline to a p of 
the ivory-ticket except on occasions when 
business yy that he should do so, “ as 
I have no doubt it would create a bad im- 
pression among the inhabitants of Bethnal 
Green, were the Museum to be opened only 
to a privileged few on Sundays.” Sir 


Richard Wallace added that, in his opinion, | yea’ 


it would be an advantage that all such insti- 
tutions should’ be opened on Sunday after- 
noons. Such a proposal, however, would 
be very distasteful to “Licensed Victuallers;” 
of a surety it would empty their houses, and 
greatly abridge the commercial advantages 
of their trade. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—At the annual conversazione of this 
society, held at the rooms in Conduit Street, 
on June 26, there was a large attendance 
of visitors distinguished in the world of Art, 
Science, and Literature. The display of 
works of Art of a variety of kinds was 

ter than is usually seen at such er- 
ings ; on the walls were pictures by Maclise, 
on V. a Copley Fielding, Lear. 
oore, Greuze, Muller, Sir T. Lawrence 
E. A. Goodall, and others. Manufactured 
was represented by groups and single- 
figures, in Parian, by Copeland & Co. ; by 
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specimens of ceramic works, 
0. ; mosaics and 
lent by M of majolica old Rouen 
ent r. Oppenheim ; standards 
other examples of metalwork, Hart & 
Co. and 


Minton 
Salviati ; 


Sacbeot 5 id jagunaer saan 
ten ; old Japanese vases, contributed 
by Mr. V. Prinsep ; furniture,.by Gillow 
H. Capel, Hart, and others ; curtain-hang- 
ings and tapestry, by Heilbronner ; Orien. 

porcelain, armer‘and Rogers ; paper- 
hangin » # effreys & Co.; with much 
more, for which we cannot find space to 
enumerate. The rooms were, in short, filled 
with objects both beautiful and interesting. 

BUST OF CHARLES I.—The Queen has 
recently obtained possession of a 
interesting Art-treasure—a copy of 
bust of Charles I., by eae a which 
was ‘originally placed in Whit It is 
well known that Van Dyck painted his 
celebrated “Three Heads of Charles I.” 
to enable Bernini to produce this 
and that while in Whitehall it 
from fire. Fortunately a 
been previously made, and this it is whi 
her Majesty has obtained, and — 
the picture in the Van Dyck room at 
Windsor. 

THANKSGIVING Day. — The 
very gratifying resolution has been 
by the Common Council of the City of 
don, “ That a medal be struck to com- 
memorate the demonstration in the 
of London on the day of Thanksgiving, 
at an expense not exceeding 500 guineas, 
and that copies be presented to the various 
public literary institutions in the kingdom 
and to every member of the Court.” It was 

roposed that “ a memorial window” should 
be placed in Guildhall to commemorate 
the event ; the proposition was negatived 
chiefly on the ground that “there were 
only two small windows available for the 
painting, and that these were at the back 
of statues which almost entirely hid them 
from view.” Competitors have been called 
for by public advertisement. 

MR. PoyYNTER, A.R.A., has undertaken 
acommission to paint a picture and its 
predella for the chancel of the new church 
at Dulwich, dedicated to St. Stephen, The 
upper portion is to represent the trial of the 
martyr ; and the predella, Ere 
from the gate in charge a of 
Roman soldiers. 

PORTRAIT OF MILTON.—Mr. Graves, of 
Pall —_ has purchased a very interesting 
relic of Milton. It is a portrait of ‘cael 
taken while he was at Cambridge, 
by Cooper, and said to be the only authen- 
tic likeness of him at that of his 
life. This little work has in the 
possession of Dr. Prowett for the last sixty 


shri 


rs. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE.—On the 
of Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., Slade 


fessor of Fine Art in this institution, two 
Slade scholarships of {£50 each, le for 
three years, have been awarded 


to Miss E. M, Wild and Miss B. A. Spencer. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS concluded its 
fourteenth session with a soirée, at the gal- 
lery of the Society of British Artists, im 
Suffolk Street, on the 27th of June. The 
pictures hanging in the rooms, and a selec- 
tion of vocal music, under the direction 
of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, combined to render 
the evening very agreeable to the numerous 
visitors. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.— 
The examination of students’ works et 
mitted from night-classes for drawing, 
from schools of Art in competition for pay" 
ments and prizes, has been concluded. 
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night-classes, 56,016 works have been 
potter From 114 schools of Art 73,226 
works have been sent up, making a gra 
total of 129,242 drawings, models, or paint- 
ings which have been executed in the 
classes during the year ome April last. 
This is an increase over 1871 19,051 
works. These works were first submi 
to a preliminary examination, each school 
being taken separately by a committee of 
Examiners, who a 1,100 third grade 
prizes, and at the same time selected from 
the mass 1,208 of the best and most 
advanced works for reference to the national 
competition, in which all the schools of Art 
in the country compete with one another. 
Ten gold, 25 silver, and 60 bronze, medals 
have awarded, together with a number 
of prizes of books. The prize-works of this 
competition, together with as many of the 
other competing works as space could be 
found for, are now exhibited in the western 
gallery, on the ground floor of the South 
Kensington Museum, where they will re- 
main open to the inspection of persons 
interested in Art Education and the public 
until September. 

THE SOCIETY OF NOvIOMAGUS.—The 
members and their friends this year visited 
Keston, near Bromley, in Kent, said to be 
the site of the Roman city from which the 
society’ takes its{name. Several interest- 
ing remains yet exist, and occasionally 
peasants dig up relics of a long-ago age. 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Henry Stevens,’ Esq., F.S.A., and Francis 
Bennoch, Esq., F.S.A., had each prepared 
information on the subject, which they 
communicated on the ground. In the 
evening a party of me oe ym dined at 
the Crystal Palace, elected “ officers” for 
the year ensuing, and arranged for their 
monthly gatherings at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 

A STATUE OF LORD LAWRENCE is to 
be erected in Calcutta, on a site near to 
those of Lords Canning and Hardinge. 
The work, which is to be of bronze, is in 
the hands of Mr. Woolner, A.R.A. 

GAINSBOROUGH’S PORTRAIT OF MR. 
SHERIDAN is reported to have been pur- 
chased by Baron Rothschild for the sum 
of 3,000 guineas. The picture was for a 
long time at Dalapore Abbey, where Sheri- 
dan was a frequent visitor. 

“ BRITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS.”— 
Such is the title given to a work of which 
an announcement is before us. In;jextent, 
interest, and value, it will be second to no 
publication that has been issued at any time 


in anycountry. We judge from a few speci- 
mens, but also from the repute obtained 
by Messrs. W. A. M & Co., of Glou- 


cester, and now also of Percy Street, London: 
to whose meritorious productions we have 
frequently directed public attention. More- 
over, the “selections” are made by Mr. A. W. 
Franks, F.S.A. There could have been no 
better or safer authority. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the work may be obtained 
nie fact that the “ first series” consists 
of about 1,000 plates, representing 5,000 
objects. We shall, next month, probably, 
review the publication in detail. e trust 
that, in some way or other, the nation will 
bear part of the enormous diture 
necessary to produce a work of national 
importance. 
ERRA-COTTA.—In the studio of Signor 
Solari, at 171, Stanhope Street, Hampstead 
, 18 a series of admirable busts in Zerra- 
cotta, They are all heads of men—fancy 
subjects—and in their engaging# address 
equal the best works of the greatest masters 
expression. In i do not in 
anywise affect the classic, but, in what they 





have to say for themselves, be it ve or 

universall sew ofthe Rallan, now 
t pang oo wich echocle; never suffte. 
ing us to forget there was a certain 
Leonardo who rang the from 
gundest of teckemenry sopseaton 
grandeur of ry i T 
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tted | several of the heads, the treatment 


oa suggests 
a military character ; there is, for instance, a 
Spanish soldier equipped as in the seven- 
poser igure mig long hair, and bearded ; 
another, wi ilitary appointments, 
with the face pe ny up; a third re- 
fs 5S | — of the time of Henry 

+, and, a charming head 
referring to the F leantinn period before 
Masaccio. These works are in red baked 
clay ; but there are two or three examples in 
raw dried clay, as the head of an idiot, and 
a study of an Elizabethan head with a 
honed af sheet crlap enets 3 and then 
last, but by no means least, is that highly 
decorous Dutch gentleman whom we all 
know, with the very picturesque head. . 
who passed a long life—never mind how 
long—as the friend of Jan Steen, 
Douw, Teniers, and others, by all of whom 
he was painted really for his own sake. 
The expression of this face is very masterly. 
He looks down with sarcastic gravity, as if 
severely reprobating the dissolute courses of 
some of his painter-friends. Of baked clay 
one or two words. It is little used among 
us, though so perfectly well suited for a 
variety of subjects, the force of which is lost 
in either marble or plaster. The material 
in which Signor Solari works is English 
clay, which is pronounced to be equal, if not 
superior, to any procurable on the Continent. 
We cannot sup that English sculptors 
are ignorant of the existence of a material 
so valuable; we only know that the 
English public have yet to rise to a taste 
for ¢erra-cotta. These works can only be 
appreciated by being seen. 

HE MANFRINI GALLERY.—This collec- 
tion may be remembered in years past, as 
one of the most interesting and varied in 
Venice. Fifty-two pictures—the remains of 
the collection—are now to be seen at No. 
68, Newman Street, the best having been 
already disposed of, realising, it is said, 
cighty thousand pounds. e present 
exhibition consists of works which were 
bequeathed by the Duke of Manfrini to his 
grandchildren, and they were brought to 
this country with a viewto sale. The titles 
of the pictures and the names of the 
pee are catalogued as given by the 

enetian Academy, but the Bray pos- 
sessor does not hold himself in anyway 
responsible for errors of classification or 
description. There are some curious and 
interesting examples left, but it is scarcely 
er to say that the best have been 
so 
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‘THE RUSH BEARING.’ — Mr. Jacob 
Thompson, an artist whose works are not 
often seen ingLondon, but who is highly esti- 
mated in the north of England, has recently 
finished a picture under this title, which he 
has sold for a large sum to an eminent 
collector. He has sent us a i 
copy. We are well uainted with his 
productions: three of them have been 
engraved for the Art-Fournal; we ma 
therefore, be well assured that it is hi 
and elaborately finished, and is probabl 
the best, because the latest, of many pen 
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Antecmmnal Gp sae caonatay 
Are sm or stealing fom us; this,"I hope, 
Will last for ever.” 

JoHN LEECH.—A tation, with Sir 
Robert Collier at its has, according to 
the Architect, had an interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the sub 
of purchasing for the nation the outline 
drawings by this deceased artist. What the 
result is, our contemporary does not state ; 
but we shall be surprised to find Mr. Lowe 
entertaining an idea of this nature ; nor do 
we think it desirable that he should. 
Leech’s sketches, wonderful as they are in 
their kind, are certainly not the precise 
class of works for which the country should 
be call upon to pay in order that they might 
be deposited in a National Museum. 

Tue Duc p’AUMALE is about to transfer 
from Twickenham to Chantilly the gallery 
of pictures he has formed, at a cost, it is 
said, of £160,000, during the last twenty 


HERR SCHG@&FFT’S WORKS.—There is at 
294, Regent Street,an exhibition of a 
by a artist, who travelled far 
in search of subject-matter, and worked 
hard when he found it. His illustra- 
tions are, we believe, fastidiously accurate, 
and consequently so far instructive. The 
principal picture is ‘A View of the Valley 
of Mexico,’ taken mae a high tower —_ 
ated in the Garden Loy mag e 
summer-seat of the late peror Max 
milian. In the distance is discernible the 
capital, and in the horizon are the mountains 
of Istli, Savatel, and P the latter 


’ 
of which represents the est t of the 
pase ape that po_oeon Mexico. 
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Enoravep Works oF THOMAS FAED, 
7 Published by H. Graves & Co. 


etic, 
reaps these idylls 4 black 
long tain their charm. The 
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, is eminently British. 
pone» bes its originator. 

in the vigorous satire of that 
which is softened to a more tender tone in 
oe under review. In the early 
seed te eeain, we ny motives such ae 

But the unpreceden 
phe made. with which Sir David wrought, 
— ‘d his ideas by study of 
galleries, is not imitated 
ter ease and rapidity of 
Scottish Hogarth, he 
more artistic conception, 
ng, of rustic female beauty 
fallen to the lot of many painters to 
Domest.c poetry, in charac- 
in harmonious colour ; such is 
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in contempla- 
and you pierce beneath the demure glance 
kindles the eye. Faed’s 
rustics are, indeed, the rustics of poetry. They 
rarely to be met with in these days of 
, improvement. But the rarer they 
become, the more cause have we of gratitude to 
w a painter’s immortality 

British rural life. 
Mr. Faed made his first great bid for fame by 
It is said 


g committee of the Royal 
Academy, and that it only obtained a low and 
place, below the line, in conse- 
ey tp the wise insistence of a single member. 

the public showed a more true a iation 


of its merits. The story is told of a venerable 
and most noble connoisseur, who knelt so long to 
y near ey its beauty, that he could not rise 


own infant tenderly to her bosom, 
she looks in pity on the cxphan-stranger, ia 
oa trypan eye 
} One peeps from nd; 
the little laidieromapoliet efeune tent 
the places her hand behind her ear, 


se eee The sturdy strength of the 
cotter, and his fearless air of in - 
dence, contrast strongly with the timid and 
weary air that is so characteristic of the learner 
of the hard lessons of early poverty 

A to this picture was painted for 
Lady Coutts, and the name 


by misfor- 
even more powerfully brought out in this 


a fine Spite ken feohe ont 





A message again is read to every heart in the 
touching composition entitled ‘ The First Break 
in the Family.’ The father, mother, old grand- 


unger children, watching the wheels of the 
fot dente ing coach; on the box of which 
the eldest boy, the hope of the family, is borne 
away to his first entrance on the world. A rain- 
bow gleams in a stormy sky—a reflection, in the 
face of inanimate nature, of the hope that cheers 
the sorrow of the human actors in the scene. The 
eye wanders over a barren moor, on which the 
humble thatched roof of a shealing is prominent ; 
a neat, glazed window betokens a more comfort- 
able abode, as the residence of the family whose 
anxieties we are bidden to share. e life 
of shepherd’s collie, and barn-door poultry, is 
made to reflect the character of the incidents, 
which, through the human personages, lay hold 
on the best emotions of the spectator. "i 
Next in order of publication are three pic- 
tures, we will not say of less merit, but of less 
range, than those we have mentioned; in 
each of which, however, the same idyllic senti- 
ment is faithfully expressed. Perhaps the man 
who, in ‘My Ain Fireside,’ is reading some 
improving broad-sheet—from the air with which 
he looks up it must be something of a highly 
moral tone—is rather a refinement upon the 
English cotter. But the tender anxiety in the 
face of the handsome young mother is as truthful 
as itis winning. The child is romping with a 
rough-haired terrier that rolls on the floor. The 
wooden cradle seems to be an article of — 
regularly and repeatedly utilised. ‘ Daddie’s 
coming’ is pie scene which, like its title, 
tells its own story. The young mother is one of 
the most charming of the whole hearty and 
comely series. We protest against the size of 
her foot, which is too large for the graceful 
modelling of the figure. e foot, as we have 
lately seen pointed out, is;the modulus of 
symmetry, as far as girth is concerned, and, in 
this instance, is one proper to a much more 
massive figure. Neither is it the fault of the 
shoemaker alone; for in ‘ Welcome’ we see the 
same extremity bare, and a very pretty foot it is, 
but, as in the former case, too large for the 
harmonious proportion of the figure. In 
‘ Daddie’s coming’ the expected father is seen at 
a distance through the window, accompanied, of 
course, by his dog, which is tearing frantically 
homeward. The wife is pointing out the distant 
figure to the child. The ‘ Welcome’ is not so 
intelligible a title. A pretty girl, with a basket 
on her arm, is the only . Welcome she is, 
and must be, wherever she comes, and there is 
a modest consciousness in the eye that tells that 
it is to one alone she cares to be welcome. 
But all this is left to the imagination to supply. 
In ‘ Conquered, but not Subdued’ we have a 
boy of sterner stuff, and perhaps more promising 
mettle, than we have yet come across.. A bare- 
footed little rebel, with a spoon in his hand, has 
just been separated from conflict with another, 
and looks eager to renew the dispute. The 
mother, apparently busy in the culinary work of 
ing potatoes for dinner, has an eye for each. 
¢ face of the culprit is most expressive. He 
will grow up to be a man hard to beat. Another 
little pickle is exercising authority over a terrier, 
whom he compels to sit up. Again we find the 
association of human and animal life, to which 
we have before referred, intensified by the natural 
intermediary of childhood. 
‘His Only Pair’ may be regarded as a gra’ hic 
illustration of the well-known lines in The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night :”— 


“ The ife, 49 need]. , 

Gard auld Cleme locke a'maist a0 ee ‘new.” 
The half-sleepy boy, who is in the same condition, 
as regards his wardrobe, as the famous King of 
Brentford, sits on a table with an orange in his 
hand, while his mother, with strenuous and 











. “group is engaged in 
reading, with notes comments, not of the 
most complimentary nature, an letter, the 
stam envelope of whichis held by one a the 

idens. a ne ale if stalwart 
young man who is one party, was a critic 
altogether unexpected by the writer of the letter ; 
late figure,- wearing a black 

banded hat, appears outside the door, and is 
enough to give one a shrewd guess at the con- 
tents of the document. The smiles on the pretty 
faces are quite aye Here, again, the 
discomfiture of the elderly widower, comes 
as a suitor so close on the heels of his letter, is 
shadowed in the fright of his dog before the 


menacing advances of that of the m 
lover. The old mother, or grandmother, 
her chair, by no means an es ee auditor 
matter. For a lively scene of bettermost 

life, in which the contrast is one rather i 


sf 


motive 
than of pathos, this subject is fascinating. 
We nse into a higher region of pathos in the 
larger picture of ‘ Sunday in the Backwoods,’ A 
group of emigrants is seated in 
nt of their substantial og hut, ing the 
memory of the faith of their fathers, the 
distinctive institution of their native preg Bes 
reading the Bible aloud. The reader is the 
of the family, a fine, strong man, in a fur cap. 
There are eleven figures grouped together, one 
of them, a girl propped with pillows in the arm- 


chair, being apparently about to leave her wild 
home for ever. The scene was inspi a 
letter from an emigrant, describing life and 
welfare of his family, and a contentment with 
their lot to which there was no drawback except 
the illness of poor Jeanie. 

‘From Dawn to Sunset’ is an attempt to bring 
together, in a single: group, illustrations of the 
whole course of human life. The dawn shines 
on the wooden cradle. The sunset li the 
deathbed of the grandmother, a hand laid on the 
sheet being enough to tell that part of the story. 
The husband ond father looks on, wful, but 
with something that lightens sorrow in his heart. 
A sister is throwing herself on the bed in a burst 
of sorrow. The mother raises her hand, to 
check the mirth of the little boy who bursts in 
at the door. A charming girl, as yet unaware 
me oy on. follows him with a basket. - 

er there are nine figures, expressing 
sentiments of grave and gay, but harmonised, 
with rare instinct, by the solemn theme of the 
picture. The story is perfectly told. 

The last of the en — that calls for our 
notice, is that from i well-known picture of 
‘The Poor helping the Poor.’ A hale and hearty 
fisherman #s seated before his cottage, 
his net. He holds his a in 
mouth, as he takes stock of the contents 
of his pocket. His buxom wife, with two chubby 
children, looks on with sympathising interest. 
The object of the intended charity is a poor 
old man, who is shown entering the fisherman’s 
precincts, with his hungry daughter. The sea— 
the er rat ae of the charitable poor man— 


beams through the ru 

There are, we believe, 
we may bring under notice. It rarely falls to 
fhe int of an ates Oo Bas 5 eee reece 
ing to issue so many large engravings 
productions. It is to the credit of Messrs. Graves 
that they have seen. and estimated the works of 
this painter; and it is to the honour of the 
mer that they have appreciated his 

is pictures are not only admirable as works of 
art; in nearly all cases inculcate lessons in 
morality, in humanity, and in virtue. Not many 
years ago, there were to be seen in 


prt me ope 
of all our print-shops, only — 
animals : how, far better is it that they 
be filled with prints that are teachers—so dis- 
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